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MAY MEETING 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; and 
the list of donors to the Library during the last month was 
read by the Librarian. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift by the Massachusetts 
Society of Sons of the Revolution of a photogravure of the 
Fairbanks house at Dedham. 

The Editor announced gifts from Mr. Shaw for the Samuel 
Phillips Savage collection, among which is a map of the British 
Dominions, drawn by Herman Moll, in 1715, on which Captain 
Jeffrey Gray has drawn in manuscript the proposed line of forts 
or the "barrier scheme " of 1725 against Indian incursions, ex- 
tending from Boston to Bay Chaleur. The map was exhibited 
to the Society by Judge Lemuel Shaw in July, 1855. 1 He 
also announced the deposit by Miss Eme Ellis, of Boston, of 
two manuscript record books of the Brook Farm Community, 
of West Roxbury. One is a ledger of expenditures from 
November, 1844, to September, 1846 ; and the other is a record 
of the meetings of the Community, then called Institute for 
Agriculture and Education. The records of the first meetings 
are signed " Ch. Anderson Dana," then a student. 

Henry Morton Lovering, of Taunton, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The President reported from the Council the appointment 
of the following committees : 

House Committee, 

Messrs. Grenville H. Norcross, Samuel S. Shaw, and 
Worthington C. Ford. 

Finance Committee, 

Messrs. C. F. Adams, Grenville H. Norcross, and 
Charles P. Greenough. 

1 1 Proa, in. 37. 
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The Pbesident then appointed as the Committee to publish 
the Proceedings of the Society : 

Messrs. C. F. Adams, Edward Stanwood, and James 
Ford Rhodes. 

It was voted that the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the past year be retained in the Treasury and 
expended in such objects as to the Council of the Society may 
seem desirable. 

Charles C. Smith from the Committee to propose an 
amendment to the By-Laws read the following report : 

The Committee appointed at the Annual Meeting to prepare 
an amendment to the By-Laws relating to the work of the 
Editor respectfully report : 

That at the meeting of the Council in December, 1886, 
" Mr. Winsor moved that a Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of employing an Editor to act under the 
direction of the various publishing Committees. Messrs. Smith, 
Winsor and Everett were appointed." This Committee gave 
the matter careful consideration, and were unanimously of the 
opinion that the appointment of a salaried Editor would be in 
itself desirable, but the financial condition of the Society was 
such that it would not be practicable to create a new office. 
This decision was reported orally by Mr. Everett, and the 
matter was dropped without any formal action by the Council. 
Two or three years later, at the May meeting of the Society in 
1889, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., in behalf of Dr. Winsor, who 
was unavoidably absent, called attention to " the favorable 
showing of the Society's financial condition in the recent report 
of the Treasurer," and on his motion a Committee of five 
members of the Society, consisting of Dr. Winsor, as chairman, 
Dr. Deane, Dr. Young, Judge Chamberlain, and Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop, Jr., was appointed " to consider and report upon 
the advisability of adding a third article to Chapter xin of 
the By-Laws, thereby authorizing the Council to employ from 
time to time the services of some competent person to relieve 
the various Committees of Publication of some portion of their 
laborious duties." This Committee made a unanimous report 
at the June meeting recommending the adoption of a new 
article to be added to Chapter xin of the By-Laws, the title 
of which was to be changed to " Of Publications." Their 

69 
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report was accepted, and its recommendations were formally 
adopted. The new article, which was drawn by Mr. Win- 
throp, is substantially the same as Article 4 of Chapter xm of 
the present By-Laws. After Mr. Smith's return from Europe 
in the autumn of 1889, he was appointed Editor. By virtue 
of his Treasurership he was a member of the Council, which 
body was at all times in direct touch with his work as Editor. 
After his resignation as Editor in 1907, the office remained 
vacant for about a year and a half. His successor, Mr. Ford, 
who had been a Resident Member from November, 1900, until 
his removal to Washington, two years later, was appointed in 
the latter part of 1908, and entered on his duties January 1, 
1909. At the February meeting of the Society, Mr. Ford was 
again elected a Resident Member, thereby becoming ex-offieio 
a member of all publishing committees, but not of the Council. 
Through this circumstance the Council and the Editor eeased 
to be in direct touch, and it soon became apparent that some 
inconvenience was likely to be found in carrying on the work 
of the Society. This difficulty can be remedied by a very 
slight addition to the By-Laws as they now stand. Your 
Committee accordingly recommend the insertion in Chapter 
xm, Article 4, line 6, after the word " member," of the words 
"of the Council and." The article will then read: "If the 
person so appointed be a Resident Member of the Society, he 
shall be ex-offieio a member of the Council and of all committees 
of publication" Charles C. Smith, ) 

Winslow Warren, > Committee. 

William R. Thayer, ) 

It was then voted unanimously to amend Article 4, Chapter 
xm, of the By-Laws, by inserting the words, "of the Council 
and," so that the article will read : 

Art. 4 — The Council may appoint a member of the Society, or 
other competent person, who shall be immediately responsible for the 
proper editing of all volumes, whether of Collections or Proceedings, 
the supervision of the Society's copyists, and the adequate preparation 
of all material intended for the press. If the person so appointed be a 
Resident Member of the Society, he shall be ex-qfficio a member of the 
Council and of all committees of publication ; but the authority of any 
Editor shall be subordinate to that of said committees. The Editor shall 
receive such salary as may be fixed by the Council. 
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John D. Long presented a collection of letters and papers 
of Francis and William Baylies, of Taunton, 1827-1834, given 
to him by Dr. Loring W. Puffer, of Brockton, who received them 
from Ellis Ames, of Canton, literary executor of the Baylies 
brothers. 

The President read portions of the following paper : 

Cavalry in the War of Independence. 

In the notice of this meeting the subject of my present paper 
is given as "The Failure of Washington to utilize Cavalry," 
and it so chances that this morning's papers announce the un- 
veiling at Washington yesterday of the long delayed Pulaski 
statue. In connection with my paper the event is of interest, 
for Count Casimir Pulaski was the first Chief of Cavalry in our 
Revolutionary Army. Being some twenty-eight years of age, 
he came to this country with letters from Dr. Franklin in the 
year 1777, one of a numerous band of Europeans, some, like 
Lafayette and Steuben, men of rank, character and military 
training, the larger number adventurers, pure and simple. 
This matter, by the way, of Europeans drifting in times of 
war over to America, moved either by motives of sympathy 
combined with a spirit of adventure, or as soldiers of fortune, 
I discussed here incidentally two years ago ; 1 my attention 
then being drawn to the subject by the recent publication 
of what occurred when, in 1861, an attempt was made to in- 
duce Garibaldi to take part in our Civil War conflict, at that 
time in its earliest, or Bull-Run stage. 

In Garibaldi's case, it will be remembered, difficulty arose 
from the fact that, while our government was ready to offer him 
a commission of the highest military rank by law authorized, 
that of Major-General, Garibaldi, most fortunately, declined to 
come unless he was immediately to be put in supreme military 
command, — practically made Dictator. This, of course, re- 
duced the whole movement to its proper basis, — that of an 
absurdity. 2 The Garibaldi episode, the circumstances connected 

i 3 Proc, I. 319-325. 

2 A somewhat similar proposal was made in the War of Independence. Silas 
Deane, then in France, and under instructions to engage officers and munitions of 
war, listened to a suggestion that a commander-in-chief of the American army 
could be had in Europe, provided sufficient recognition was given to him by Con- 
gress. He derived the suggestion from Kalb, who made it in behalf of Charles 
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with which have only recently come to light, never attracted 
attention; while Pulaski's memory is a tradition, preserved 
only through the medium of the school-reader by Longfellow's 
lyric. Yet, as an historical fact, it did devolve on the Pole, 
Casimir Pulaski, to make the first serious attempt to give form 
to a systematic American cavalry organization for actual use 
in practical warfare. Of him and it I shall presently in this 
paper have more to say. 

Fifteen years ago I was accidentally led into a somewhat 
careful as well as critical examination of the actual facts of 
two Revolutionary battles, as contradistinguished from the 
accounts thereof contained in our books of history accepted as 
"standard," — the two battles were that at Bunker Hill, on 
the 17th of June, 1775, and that before Brooklyn, N. Y., 
known as the Battle of Long Island, fought August 27, of the 
following year, 1776. 1 In connection with the second of these 
engagements, that on Long Island, my attention was particu- 
larly drawn to the curious fact, which I did not remember ever 
to have seen noticed, that Washington, in the operations he then 
conducted, had apparently no conception of the use to be made 
of cavalry, or mounted men, in warfare. His idea of an effective 
military organization, at least for the work then cut out for 
him to do, appeared to be a command consisting of infantry 
of the line, with a suitable artillery contingent. He did not 
seem at all to grasp the idea of some mounted force as an in- 
strument essential to ascertaining the whereabouts and move- 
ments of his opponent, or concealing his own movements. 

My attention has more recently been drawn again to this 
subject, while reading two of the later contributions to the 
military annals of the War of Independence, the volume, 
published in 1907, of his " American Revolution," by Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan ; and Sydney George Fisher's " Struggle 
for American Independence," which appeared two years ago. 
Sir George Trevelyan brings his narrative down to the battle 

Francis Broglie, known as "Count " Broglie. The Count required a dictatorship, 
and promised much ; but Congress paid no attention to the suggestion, and the 
matter was dropped, until revived by Thomas Paine in his controversy with 
Deane. The story is told in Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revo- 
lution (Wharton), i. 391, and Deane Papers (N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll.), in. 362. 

i Amer. Hist. Review, I. 401-413, April, 1896; 650-670, July, 1896. As re- 
spects both battles see also paper entitled " A Plea for Military History," in " Lee 
at Appomattox and other Papers," 354-361. 
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of Monmouth, in June, 1778, about twenty-two months after 
the operations on Long Island to which I have alluded. Mr. 
Fisher's narrative is complete, covering the operations of the 
entire War of Independence. Having myself been an officer of 
cavalry during nearly the whole of the War of Secession (1861- 
1865), I have since, not unnaturally, when occupied with mili- 
tary talk or books, found myself instinctively, and almost 
unconsciously, giving attention to cavalry as a factor in what oc- 
curred. Especially has this been the case while reading of the 
doings of Prince Rupert and of Cromwell in Great Britain, of 
the wars of Frederick the Great and of Napoleon, and, more 
recently, of that in South Africa. In this reading, almost wholly 
casual, I have, when studying historical works relating to our, 
so-called, Revolution, been more and more impressed by the ab- 
sence of all reference to the employment of, or the failure to em- 
ploy, cavalry in Washington's strategy and tactics ; though the 
narratives of Trevelyan and Fisher are, in a measure, less open 
to this criticism than those which preceded them. So far as my 
observation goes, those who have undertaken to tell that story 
have been altogether civilians, men of the library; and in 
reading their accounts of what took place it has been to me 
unceasingly apparent that, even less than Michael Cassio, had 
they ever " set a squadron in the field " ; nor, consequently, did 
they " the division of a battle " know in connection with the 
practical use of the " squadron." Judging by the narratives, 
it never seems to have occurred to the writers thereof that in 
1776 and later, the seat of warfare in America, especially 
between the Hudson and the Potomac, — the field in which 
Washington conducted his operations, — was one singularly 
adapted to irregular cavalry operations. As the records show, 
it was a region full of horses, while every Virginian and 
nearly every inhabitant of Pennsylvania and the Jerseys was 
accustomed to the saddle. Then, as later in the Confederacy 
during our War of Secession, people owned their mounts. Every 
farming lad and every son of a farmer was, in a rude way, an 
equestrian ; the doctors made their rounds on horseback ; the 
lawyers rode the circuits ; in fact the whole social and business 
life of the community was in a more or less direct way connected 
with the saddle and the pillion. The horses, also, were of 
fairly good breed ; and, when brought into military use, showed 
solid powers of endurance, especially those raised in Virginia. 
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Under such circumstances, subsequent experience in our own 
civil troubles should, it would seem, lead the modern critic and 
student of military operations to assume that the patriot force 
would naturally have drifted into that irregular mounted ser- 
vice which was so large and picturesque a feature both in earlier 
and later warfare, — not less iu the operations under Prince 
Rupert in Cromwell's day than more recently in South Africa. 

Connected with the history of the Revolutionary operations 
and campaigns, beside the, so-called, standard narratives, we 
have the " Memoirs," left by various participants, such as 
" Light-Horse Harry " Lee, Graydon, Tarleton and Stedman, 
all of whom were in a way experts from the military point 
of view; though, when they wrote from memory, perhaps 
long after the event, their statements are, of course, open to 
the suspicion which proverbially attaches to evidence of that 
character. I fail, however, to recall any more recent general 
historical narrative relating to persons or events of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle which indicates on the part of the narrator 
any direct personal familiarity with military operations ; and, 
in many of them, the absence of that familiarity is almost 
painfully noticeable. Our late associate, John Fiske, is a case 
in point. Not only is his most readable work marred and made 
unreliable by a spirit of adulatory and indiscriminating hero- 
worship wherever Washington is concerned, but, while he has 
composed an interesting story, the absence of anything indica- 
tive of either military experience or strategic instinct is con- 
spicuous. He tolls the tale; but he does not understand its 
details, nor, from the military point of view, their significance. 
In connection with Washington, another instance readily sug- 
gests itself. As a contribution to history, and the great 
literary reputation of its author, Irving's Washington naturally 
recalls Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon ; but, in referring 
to the latter, Napier in his Peninsular War does not hesitate to 
allude (Bk. iv. chap. 6) to " that intrepidity of error which 
characterizes the work." 

Let me here, once for all, premise that it is no part of my 
present purpose to deal exhaustively with the subject, or myself 
to endeavor to make good what I regard as the omission of 
others. The attempt so to do would involve an amount of re- 
search upon which I cannot afford time to enter, on a subject 
with which I make claim to no especial familiarity. I propose, 
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therefore, merely to call attention to what I have been led to 
consider a noticeable and serious defect in historical treat- 
ment ; and, in so doing, to suggest a tentative criticism 
involving possible limitations in Washington as a military 
commander, — his knowledge of the use of the standard weap- 
ons of warfare, and his lack of a certain mental alertness in 
availing himself of weapons within his reach. This paper, 
therefore, confessedly superficial, is suggestive only. It is the 
throwing out of an idea, in hopes that some other engaged in a 
more careful study of the subject may take it up, and work 
that idea out for what it is worth, be the same more or less. 

The criticism opens with the course of events in the second 
year of the war, — the operations in and about New York 
during the latter half of 1776 ; for it goes without saying that, 
except for camp and orderly duty, and as an instrument to 
effect more rapid communication, there was no occasion for 
any force of cavalry, or opportunity for its use, in the opera- 
tions of 1775, whether conducted about Boston, or in the 
wilderness of Maine, or in the Canadas, with Montreal and 
Quebec as objectives. But in the early months of 1776 the 
seat of active warfare was transferred from Boston and its 
immediate neighborhood to the mouth of the Hudson ; and 
Washington himself reached New York, and assumed com- 
mand there, on the 13th day of April. On the other side, the 
British armament, naval and military, made its appearance off 
Sandy Hook during the closing days of June ; and, in the early 
days of July, a landing on Staten Island was effected. Then, 
for nearly two months, the opposing forces idly confronted 
each other. During that long period, — the best campaigning 
weather of the whole year, — Washington was meditating the 
extremely difficult problem before him ; a problem, though he 
confessedly did not at the time realize the fact, from a military 
and strategic point of view altogether insoluble. 1 

It is now quite apparent that, to advance the patriot cause, 
a wholly new system of both strategy and tactics was ad- 
visable. The mouth of the Hudson did not, under existing 
conditions, admit of successful defence. The true policy to 
be pursued was to abandon it to the enemy; and then to 
draw that enemy away from his base, and into the interior, 

1 Writing to the President of Congress, September 2, 1776, Washington said ' 
" Till of late I had no doubt in my own mind of defending this place" 
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where recourse against him could be had to the tactics of Lex- 
ington and Concord. Away from New York, he would have no 
strategic objective, and he could be harassed day and night and 
from behind every tree and stone wall. He would have held 
only the ground on which he camped ; and the more country 
he tried to cover, the more vulnerable he would have become. 
Space, mobility and marksmanship were the elements of Amer- 
ican strength ; in solid battalions, as in artillery and organization, 
they were manifestly weak. But it was on these last that 
"Washington staked the issue of the second campaign of the 
War. It was on his part a strategic misapprehension ; and 
the campaign was doomed to disaster from the start. 

Such being the general strategic situation, the brothers 
Howe, the one in command of the British fleet, the other 
of the army, continued to offer throughout the summer 
months a well-sustained demonstration of their incapacity, or 
their unwillingness to make any effective use of either the 
one or the other arm of the service. Active land operations 
were at last begun by Sir William Howe in the closing days 
of August. He was in command of a large and very perfectly 
equipped force, some thirty thousand strong. Washington, hav- 
ing then been for twenty weeks on the ground, found himself 
facing an enemy in complete control of the sea, while it de- 
volved on him to hold the town of New York at the extreme 
end of Manhattan Island, a position not only surrounded on 
three sides by deep and navigable waters, but commanded 
from the east by the heights of Brooklyn, within easy artillery 
range. As a simple, hard, military fact, Washington was 
open to attack by a military force not only numerically supe- 
rior, but in every way better organized and equipped than his 
own, on his Brooklyn front, on either flank, or in his rear ; and 
the point of attack, wherever selected, would assuredly be 
covered by the converging fire of such a number of ships-of- 
war as could be advantageously brought into action. The 
patriot leader, misled by his Boston experience of the 
previous year, had delivered himself into the hands of his 
opponent. 

Under these conditions, not yet developed fully, during the 
early days of July and seven weeks before Sir William Howe 
showed any signs of activity, Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut sent a detachment of "light-horse," as they were called, to 
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New York. Some four or five hundred in number, they were a 
body of picked men, — as Washington wrote, " most of them, if 
not all, men of reputation and property." Yet, on the score of 
expense, he refused to allow them to keep their horses ; and, 
when they declined to do infantry duty, he roughly sent them 
home, writing to their commander, " they can no longer be of 
use here, where horses cannot be brought into action, and I do 
not care how soon they are dismissed." 1 It is not easy to 
understand how a commander of Washington's experience 
could have reached such a conclusion, much less have ex- 
pressed it so bluntly and in writing. In the first place, 
what had he in mind when he asserted that his operations were 
necessarily conducted " where horses " could not " be brought 
into action " ? It is obvious that both New York and Brooklyn 
then were, as they now are, on islands ; but, that fact notwith- 
standing, the field of operations included in those islands afforded 
ample space as well as constant occasion for the employment of 
any arm of the service, — engineers, infantry, artillery or cav- 
alry. In the second place, to hold the town of New York 
it was necessary to occupy Brooklyn, and the occupation of 
Brooklyn implied at least a dozen miles of uncovered front, 
or avenues of approach, to be vigilantly guarded and unceas- 
ingly patrolled. As an historical fact, it was by means of one 
of these avenues of approach to Brooklyn, wholly unguarded, — 
though some four or five miles only to the eastward of the 
direct road from the place where Howe landed his army, — that, 
a little later on, a sufficient detachment of the British force 
worked its way by a flanking movement to the rear of Wash- 
ington's outlying right wing, and inflicted on it and him 
crushing disaster. Yet Long Island then was full of forage, 
which afterwards was either destroyed or fed the horses of the 
British cavalry and artillery ; and, so shockingly deficient was 
the American mounted service, that on the very day when 
Clinton turned, in the way referred to, the American flank, 

1 Writings of Washington (Ford), iv. 217n, 229, 238. See 588, post. Much 
the same course was followed in North Carolina. Hewes writes from the Con- 
tinental Congress, May 16, 1776 : " I urged the necessity of taking your light Horse 
in to their service, but could not prevail on them to do it, no colonies having been 
yet allowed to raise any on Continental pay. It is said they are very expensive 
Troops, and of little use in this contest. I am informed a company or two were 
raised in South Carolina, but being found by experience to be too expensive the 
Horses were discharged, and the men turned in to the ranks of foot Regiments." 
— Colonial Records of North Carolina, x. 605. 

70 
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Heath, the American acting quartermaster-general, was writ- 
ing from King's Bridge, a few miles away on Manhattan Island 
to Mifflin, about to cross his command over the East River 
to Brooklyn, — " We have not a single horse here. I have 
written to the General [Washington] for two or three." 1 To 
a military critic, the attempt to hold the outer Long Island 
line under such circumstances seems little short of ineptitude. 
General Sullivan, who was in command of that line, and who, to- 
gether with Stirling, his next in command, was captured when 
his flank was turned, afterward claimed that he had all along 
felt uneasy about the Bedford road — that by which Howe ef- 
fected his turning movement — and "had paid horsemen fifty 
dollars for patrolling [it] by night, while I had command, as I 
had no foot for the purpose." 2 The plain inference would 
seem to be that none of the American commanders, from 
Washington down, had at this stage of the war any under- 
standing of the use and absolute necessity of mounted men in 
field operations. A cavalry patrol fifty strong only, on the 
flank of the American advanced line on Brooklyn's right front, 
and patrolling the approaches, might, and probably would, by 
giving timely notice, have saved the commands of Sullivan and 
Stirling from the disaster of August 27 ; and yet, a few weeks 
before, the four hundred Connecticut mounted men had been 
sent home by Washington for the reason that cavalry could be 
of no service in military operations conducted " here, where 
horses cannot be brought into action " ! But, American or Brit- 
ish, it was all of a piece ; and the whole story of what oc- 
curred August 27-30, 1776, on Long Island, is on both sides 

1 " We suffer here extremely for horses ; not a single one at this Post to send 
on Express. General Mifflin acquaints me that lie cannot spare either horse or 
waggon from that Post. I beg that two or three may be ordered here." — Heath 
to Washington, August 27, 1776, Heath Papers. At this very time General 
Howe's light horse were pillaging and intimidating the inhabitants of Long 
Island, offering an example of mobility and effectiveness. 

2 Amory, Life of John Sullivan, 28. Stedman says : " This pass the enemy 
had neglected to secure by detachments, on account of its great distance. In 
order to watch it, however, they sent out occasional patroles of cavalry : But 
one of these being intercepted by a British advanced guard, the pass was gained 
without any alarm being communicated to the Americans." — History of the 
American War, i. 195. The " great distance '-' in this case was a short two miles, 
and the route the British took to get into Sullivan's rear ran, according to the 
excellent map in Stedman's History, just about half a mile from Sullivan's ex- 
treme left flank. That such a route should not have been constantly patrolled 
seems, under the circumstances, simply inexplicable. 
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suggestive only of a badly played game of chess ; as the result 
of which the losing party escaped a checkmate only through 
the quite unaccountable procrastination of his opponent on 
land, and the inactivity of that opponent on the water. 1 

All these happenings, as well as the subsequent transfer of 
the patriot army from Brooklyn across the East River to New 
York, occurred during the closing days of August. Four 
months later the affairs at Trenton and Princeton closed the 
campaign of 1776, and Washington's army went into its winter 
quarters at Morristown. 

For present purposes, it is not necessary even to pass in 
rapid review the incidents of that m'elancholy campaign or its 
redeeming, and even brilliant, close in the Christmas week of 

1776. It is sufficient to say that throughout those operations, 
from the ignominious Kip's-Bay panic on September 15 to 
the splendid closing rally at Princeton on New- Year's day, 

1777, there is nowhere any indication of the presence of mounted 
men, much less of any organized auxiliary cavalry service, con- 
nected with the patriot army ; nor is it easy to see how the 
necessary courier and orderly work was done. Of patrol work, 
picket duty, and scouting service, there was no pretence on 
either side. Indeed, it was to this fact, and the neglect on the 
part of the British of the most ordinary military precautions 
against surprise, that Washington owed his success at both 
Trenton and Princeton. Yet the second year of active opera- 
tions was drawing to a close; and, certainly, operations during 
the last four months of that second year were not conducted 
"where horses" could not "be brought into action." 2 

It is narrated of Frederick the Great that, after his first 
experience in active warfare in the fortunate, but for him 
personally inglorious and somewhat mortifying Mollwitz cam- 
paign, he subjected himself to sharp self-examination as to the 
errors and oversights for which he felt himself to have been 

1 The first return of cavalry was on September 28, 1776, one month later, 
when one hundred and sixty light-horse were recorded. 

2 November 29, 1776. Congress appointed a committee of five to " consider 
and report a proper method for establishing and training a cavalry in this conti- 
nent." The meagre result was Sheldon's appointment to command a single regi- 
ment of cavalry. Of course, it could not be raised, equipped and trained before 
the following Spring. — Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford), vi. 992, 1025. 
In January, 1777, the two troops of light horse from Virginia (Bland's and Bay- 
lor's) were taken into continental pay, and in February, Moylan's regiment con- 
sisted of six troops, each troop containing thirty-two privates. — vn. 
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responsible ; and especially he " meditated much on the bad 
figure his cavalry" cut at Mollwitz; and, thereafter, he strove 
incessantly to improve that branch of the Prussian service, 
" till at length it can be said his success became world-famous, 
and he had such Seydlitzes and Ziethens as were not seen 
before or since " (Carlyle, Frederick, Bk. XII. chap. 13). 

If Washington, in his Morristown winter quarters, subjected 
himself, as he doubtless did, to a similar rigid introspection, 
the first and most necessary requirement of the situation which 
suggested itself to him, must, it would seem, have been an 
adequate mounted force of some kind, attached to his com- 
mand, at once his army's eyes and ears, its safeguard against 
surprise and his most ready weapon of offence. And, as re- 
spects safeguard against surprise, Major General Charles Lee, 
then second in command in the patriot army, furnished at this 
juncture and in his own person an illustration most opportune, 
though somewhat ludicrous as well as forcible. Of Lee it is 
unnecessary to speak. Both as man and soldier he stands 
condemned. 1 But, in the course of these operations, Howe had 
sent out Colonel Harcourt with a detachment apparently of the 
Seventeenth Light Dragoons (Stedman, I. 191, 226) to obtain 
information as to Lee's movements. This detail seems to have 
roamed about at will ; and finally, through an intercepted letter 
put in charge of " a countryman " to carry to its destination, 
Colonel Harcourt not only learned of General Lee's where- 
abouts, but also got full information as to how he was accom- 
panied. Stedman (i. 226) says that the American commander 
had gone out "in order to reconnoitre," and "stopped at a 
house to breakfast." Fiske asserts (i. 226) that Lee had 
"foolishly taken up his quarters" at the house in question, 

1 Lee did appreciate the value of cavalry. " For God's sake, my dear General, 
urge the Congress to furnish me with a thousand cavalry. With a thousand cav- 
alry I could insure the safety of these Southern Provinces ; and without cavalry, 
I can answer for nothing. I proposed a scheme in Virginia for raising a body 
almost without any expense. The scheme was relished by the gentlemen of 
Virginia, but I am told the project was censured by some members of the Con- 
gress, on the principle that a military servant should not take the liberty to 
propose anything. . . . From want of this species of troops, we had infallibly lost 
this Capital, but the dilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy saved us." — To 
Washington, July 1, 1776, Correspondence of the Revolution (Sparks), i. 246. He 
had already written to the Virginia Committee of Secrecy : " Your resolution to 
raise a body of light-horse is, in my opinion, most judicious. It is a species of 
troops without which an army is a defective and lame machine." 
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and had there slept. However this may be, on the morning 
of the 13th of December, a fortnight to a day before the affair 
at Trenton, a mere squad of British cavalry, thirty strong only, 
swooped down on White's Tavern, near Baskingridge, — half- 
way across the State of New Jersey, — and, in leisurely fashion, 
carried Lee off in slippers and dressing-gown, a prisoner of war. 
Another point of interest in connection with this somewhat 
opera bouffe performance was the presence in it, as a partici- 
pant, of Banastre Tarleton, then a cornet of light-horse. Subse- 
quently Tarleton gained notoriety as an active and enterprising 
cavalry officer in the Southern Department ; and, as such, he 
also left a volume of Memoirs relating to the operations in 
which he bore part. The capture of Charles Lee does, how- 
ever, reveal the fact that Howe's army in this campaign did 
boast a small force of regular cavalry, designated by Stedman 
"light dragoons" (i. 191) or "light-horse" (226), and mention 
is from time to time made of it; but its only noticeable, or 
even recorded, performance was this bagging of Charles Lee. 
It is none the less apparent that, with a sufficient and effective 
auxiliary mounted force, such as Tarleton subsequently had 
under him in the Carolinas, the advantages gained in the 
operations about New York during the autumn months of 
1776 by Howe and Cornwallis could easily have been followed 
up later, and Washington's straggling and demoralized army 
might have been effectually dispersed. On the other hand, 
while the British, from the lack of a mounted force adapted to 
irregular service and American conditions, did not, and could 
not, follow up their successes, the Americans, for the same 
reason, were wholly unable to harass their enemy and retard 
his advance. They could not even keep informed as to that 
enemy's position and movements, much less cut off his supplies, 
or exhaust and distract him by continually beating up his canton- 
ments, — a system of tactics subsequently most successfully 
employed in the Carolina campaigns under even less advan- 
tageous conditions. That the British during the earlier stages 
of that seven years' struggle failed, so to speak, to " catch on " 
to this somewhat novel feature in warfare, as then conducted, is 
perhaps, considering the national characteristics, no matter for 
surprise. At best the British soldier is not peculiarly adaptive ; 
and, fighting in a new country under wholly unaccustomed 
conditions, a Prince Rupert was not at once developed. The 
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curious and hardly explicable fact, however, is that, later, 
they did "catch on" more quickly than Washington, who was 
to the manner born, and did develop, in advance of the Ameri- 
cans, a substitute for Prince Rupert, and a tolerably good one 
also, in the person of Tarleton. But, with material directly 
at hand in the way of both horses and riders, it is fairly matter 
of wonder that no American Mosby developed anywhere or 
at any time within the field of operations presided over by 
Washington. Further south the partizan leader and the 
mounted rifleman did appear, as if by spontaneous generation, 
almost immediately after interior operations began ; for Marion, 
Sumter, Pickens and the two Horrys were the Mosbys and 
Wheelers of the earlier struggle (Fisher, n. 275). But north 
of Chesapeake Bay, where the initiative and personal influence 
of Washington, so to speak, set the gait, any trace of this ag- 
gressive individual enterprise is looked for in vain. Morgan 
stands forth the nearest approach to it. Washington, as is well 
known, did at one time consider the possibility of being com- 
pelled to fall back to the well-nigh unexplored region beyond 
the Alleghanies ; and, subsequently, he had recourse to what 
is known as a system of Fabian tactics. But the Parthian 
system of tactics was quite as well established historically as 
the Fabian, 1 only it never seems to have occurred to him. 
Yet all the conditions lent themselves admirably to a recourse 
to that system. As I have said, the men were there ; the 
horses were there ; the forage was there : all in abundance. 
The organization and leaders only were lacking; nor were 
the leaders far to seek. Daniel Morgan, of Virginia, was 
there, Jersey-born but of Welsh stock, no less a born com- 
mander of irregular horse than, eighty years later, in the War 
of Secession was Forrest, of Tennessee, a man of exactly simi- 
lar type, instinctively a strategist and cavalry leader. And 
again another instance : from the very commencement of 
hostilities, Benedict Arnold gave unmistakable evidence of 
the possession of every quality which went to make up the 
dashing cavalry commander. 

Contrasting him with well-known characters familiar to a 
later generation, Washington seems, on the contrary, to have 
had more traits in common with George H. Thomas than with 

1 "The ne'er yet beaten horse of Parthia 

We have jaded out o' the field." — Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 1. 
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either Sherman or Sheridan. To the military critic, he is some- 
thing of a puzzle ; for, though ordinarily cautious and even slow, 
he at times was wonderfully alert, and at other times actually 
audacious. In the operations in and about New York during 
the autumn of 1776 he failed to grasp the strategic situation, 
and vacillated in presence of his opponent in a way which 
should have led to his destruction. The decision, alertness and 
energy displayed by him at Princeton and Trenton were, on 
the other hand, indicative of qualities which at the time elicited 
from the retired veteran of Potsdam words of warm apprecia- 
tion ; while, the next year, at Brandywine and Germantown, 
the audacity, not to say rashness, with which he challenged bat- 
tle with an opposing force which, not only in organization and 
equipment, but even numerically, completely outclassed him, 
was, and is, simply confounding. Finally his move on York- 
town in 1781 was a brilliant strategic conception, as decisive 
as it was energetically carried out. 

Returning, however, to the subject under immediate con- 
sideration, — the organization of a mounted service and its ef- 
fective use in the Revolutionary operations, — Washington did 
not evince mental alertness. On the contrary, while his cor- 
respondence and reports reveal no trace of the consciousness 
of an unsupplied necessity in this direction, he, in the field, 
showed himself distinctly lacking in what may, for present 
purposes, be well enough described as the cavalry flair, so con- 
spicuous in Cromwell and Frederick. There is in Sheridan's 
Memoirs a passage curiously illustrative of this divergence of 
view, chiefly attributable to character and temperament, but 
in part due to training and vocation. Sheridan was essentially 
a cavalry officer, — a sabreur. Originally assigned to the artil- 
lery, General George G. Meade, the victor of Gettysburg, later 
served in the engineer corps until August, 1861, when he was 
put in command of a brigade of Pennsylvania infantry then 
being organized. Both were in their respective ways excellent 
officers, but Sheridan says of Meade (Memoirs, I. 355) : " He 
was filled with the prejudices that, from the beginning of the 
war, had pervaded the army regarding the importance and 
usefulness of cavalry. General Scott then predicted that the 
contest would be settled by artillery, and thereafter refused 
the services of regiment after regiment of mounted troops. 
General Meade deemed cavalry fit for little more than guard 
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and picket duty." Sheridan, on the contrary, regarding the 
problem from the cavalry point of view, grasped the possibilities 
and wanted to weld that arm of the service into an effective, 
and even deadly, weapon of offence. Throughout the Revolu- 
tionary operations, Washington seems to have looked upon cav- 
alry much as did Scott and Meade in the later struggle ; and, 
in the Revolution, no Sheridan forged to the front. 

To undertake to review in detail the subsequent Revolu- 
tionary campaigns from a cavalry point of view, would extend 
this paper beyond all reason ; it would assume the proportions 
of a treatise. Necessarily, therefore, I must confine myself to 
outlines and suggestions. I have referred to the campaign of 
1776 * That of 1777 — Washington's third — was marked by 
Burgoyne's invasion from Canada, and the ill-considered and 
altogether aimless movement of Sir William Howe on Phila- 
delphia. The northern campaign began in the middle of 
June, and closed with the Saratoga surrender on the 17th 
of October. Burgoyne was a cavalry officer, and had won 
such distinction as he enjoyed by organizing the so-called 
" light-horse " as an arm of the English military service. 
Now, however, he was called upon to conduct operations in a 
well-nigh primeval wilderness, through which he should have 
moved by water whenever it was possible so to do, but elected 
to march by land. Accordingly, men, and Germans in some 
cases at that, accustomed to European roads found themselves 
following woodland trails through a country intersected by 
creeks, and consisting in great part of impassable morasses. 
Under such conditions, a mounted force would have been 
simply an additional incumbrance. Accordingly, in the Sara- 
toga campaign, cavalry cut, and could cut no figure. 

It was otherwise in Maryland and southern and eastern 
Pennsylvania, the region which Howe selected as the field for 
his operations; and that in which Washington next had to 
figure. 

During the earlier months of that summer, there had been 
some desultory movements on the part of Howe, from New 

1 There is record of a payment made by the Continental Congress of nearly 
five thousand dollars, for the service of a company of light-horse of Essex 
County, New Jersey, raised December 25, 1776, and discharged March 17, 1777. 
The exact service given is not mentioned, but it probably guarded the prisoners 
taken at Princeton and Trenton. — Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford), 
viii. 39a 
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York as a base, which Washington had contented himself 
with observing. He was pursuing a Fabian policy. He was, 
also, wise in so doing ; for, in every branch of the service, — 
infantry, artillery, or even cavalry, — the force opposed to 
him was incomparably superior to anything he could put in 
motion. In fact, it is not easy now to see how Washington was 
able to hold the field even defensively. The movements at this 
juncture are known in Revolutionary annals as Howe's " two 
weeks' fooling in New Jersey " (Fisher, II. 13), and during them 
it is quite needless to point out how valuable any mounted force, 
regular or irregular, would have been to the patriot commander. 
Presently Howe moved his army back to Staten Island, and, 
loading it on transports, disappeared from view until the last 
days of July, when he, so to speak, turned up at the entrance 
of Delaware Bay. Washington, his opponent's objective 
being now apparent, hurried his ill-organized command to the 
new field of operations. On his way he passed through 
Philadelphia, where the Continental Congress was then hold-" 
ing its sittings; and, from a letter written by John Adams to 
his wife, we get a glimpse of a more or less nebulous cavalry 
contingent as a component part of the patriot army. John 
Adams wrote : " Four regiments of light-horse, Bland's, 
Baylor's, Sheldon's and Moylan's. Four grand divisions of 
the army, and the artillery with the matrosses. They marched 
twelve deep, and yet took up above two hours in passing by. 
General Washington and the other general officers with their 
aides on horseback. The Colonels and other field-officers on 
horseback." x 

Presently, the British expedition made its appearance in 
Chesapeake Bay, and, finally, a landing was effected near 
Elkton. Philadelphia, it was plain, was now the British 
objective, and Washington hurried across the country to plant 
himself in Howe's path. With a force some eleven thousand 
strong, only half-disciplined and wretchedly equipped, while 
Howe had eighteen thousand regulars, with an artillery con- 
tingent, this was distinctly audacious. Going by sea, Howe, of 

1 Familiar Letters (1876), 298. At this very time a Committee of Congress 
went to camp and reported that the army consisted of 17,568 men, rank and file, 
193 privates of the corps of artillery, and 188 privates of the cavalry. In ad- 
dition, however, were Colonel Moylan's regiment of horse, and four troops 
belonging to Sheldon's and Bland's regiments, of which the details are not given. 
The Committee made no recommendations on cavalry. — Journals, vm. 608. 

71 
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course, could not have had any considerable force of mounted 
men, probably only a squadron or two. 1 

What now ensued illustrated most strikingly the absence 
of cavalry on either side. To one trained practically in the 
methods of modern warfare it reads like a burlesque, exciting 
a sense of humor as well as a feeling of amazement. While 
Howe's army lay at Elkton, preparing in a leisurely way to 
take up its line of march to Philadelphia, Washington, it is 
said, accompanied by Greene and Lafayette, with a few aides, 
went forward to reconnoitre. In other words, the two generals, 
most prominent in the army and necessary to its preservation 
as well as effectiveness, accompanied by a distinguished foreign 
guest, actually went out in person on a scout. In the early 
days of our Civil War, a prominent politician freshly made a 
General distinguished himself by attempting a close reconnois- 
sance on a railroad train ; and, in South Africa, on one memo- 
rable occasion, an English commander undertook to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the enemy by utilizing a park of artillery as 
a skirmish line: but no case except this of Washington is 
recorded of a general-in-chief going on an over-night scout 
himself because, apparently, he could in no other way get 
information of a kind, to say the least, highly desirable. 

Riding forward to certain elevations, from which they got a 
glimpse of a few tents in the distance, Washington and his 
companions were caught on their return in a heavy rain, and 
took shelter for the night in a farm-house which chanced to be 
owned and occupied by a loyalist (Fisher, 11. 22). They 
seem to have been utterly without escort and ran fully as 
great a risk of being gobbled up as did Lee, eight months 
before. That they did not now share Lee's fate was pure luck. 

It next devolved upon the patriot army to cover Philadel- 

1 Stedman says (i. 289) that Howe's army, including " a regiment of light- 
horse," embarked at New York on the 6th of July, " where both foot and cavalry 
remained pent up, in the hottest season of the year, in the holds of the vessels, until 
the 23d, when they sailed from Sandy Hook." Not until the 24th of August 
did the expedition reach its landing-place, at the head of the Elk. Not until 
the 8th of September was the entire force concentrated and put in motion 
towards Philadelphia. The horses of the expedition were thug, during the most 
trying period of the American summer, kept exactly seven weeks in the holds of 
the transports. Taking all things into consideration, greater dilatoriness would 
not have been easily possible. Had Washington at this time been in position to 
issue orders for the movements of both armies, his own and the British, he could 
hardly, from the American point of view, have bettered the situation. 
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phia. Howe was perfectly advised as to the composition of 
the force opposed to him, the inadequacy of its equipment, its 
lack of cavalry or any mounted force, and its consequent in- 
ability to secure early and correct information as to his own 
whereabouts and tactics. He acted accordingly, preparing a 
flank movement almost exactly similar to that so successfully 
employed on Long Island a year previous, and at both Chancel- 
lorsville and Sadowa in the following century. Cornwallis 
moved around Washington's unsuspecting right, just as " Stone- 
wall" Jackson eighty-five years later, and less than one hundred 
and fifty miles further south, circled Hooker's right. Trevelyan 
says (Pt. in. 228) that the reports which now reached Wash- 
ington " were in a high degree confused and contradictory. He 
had no means of getting at the positive truth, because he was 
very weak in cavalry " ; and so the morning of a momentous 
day wore away " amidst distracting doubts and varying coun- 
sels." Presently, as the result of a reconnoissance made by 
a single horseman sent out to explore by Sullivan, who com- 
manded the American right, Washington was erroneously ad- 
vised as to his opponent's probable plan of action, and set his 
forces in motion for an attack on that portion of Howe's army 
in his own immediate front. Other and more correct information 
then at last reaching him, he again changed his plan • but it 
was now too late. Howe's flanking movement had been com- 
pletely and successfully carried out ; and it only remained for 
the historian to record that the disaster which a few hours 
later overwhelmed the patriot cause was due to the fact 
that those in charge of it could obtain " no reliable information 
from the inhabitants, and had so few and insufficient cavalry 
that they could make no extended and rapid explorations." 
A year almost to a day had elapsed since this same Sullivan 
had found himself the victim of a precisely similar move- 
ment on Long Island, his opponent getting in his rear by a 
perfectly obvious roundabout route, but one over which his 
approach was never "dreamed of." On that occasion Sulli- 
van, having no men at his disposal to watch the road, had, 
it will be remembered, "paid horsemen fifty dollars for patrol- 
ing it by night"; and now, under very similar conditions, 
he wrote, " I have never had any light-horse with me since 
I joined the army. I found four when I came to Brentford's 
Ford, two of whom I sent off with Captain Hazen to Jones's 
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Ford." In such a state of affairs, with an overpower- 
ing hostile force creeping around the army's right wing, the 
question naturally suggests itself, where were " Bland's, 
Baylor's, Sheldon's and Moylan's four regiments of light 
horse " ? * Of them and their movements no mention is made. 
Howe now had Washington exactly where a vigorous and en- 
ergetic commander likes to get his opponent. Demoralized 
and exhausted, the patriot army was driven into a cul-de-sac 
formed by the junction of the Schuylkill with the Delaware. 
Ruthlessly pursued? there was no escape for it. As the 
alternative to surrender it would have been hustled into the 
river. But now, as a year before on Long Island, Washington 
owed his salvation to the inertness of an opponent who never 
saw any occasion for following up an advantage. Having 
won what could easily have been made a decisive victory, Sir 
William Howe showed no disposition to assume an active 
aggressive, but lay for two weeks in camp in an agreeable 
situation in a healthy high position within a few miles of his 
highly successful battle-field. 2 

During this inexplicable interval in active operations, the 
absence on the patriot side of any eyes and ears of an army 

1 Fisher remarks (u. 27) : " This Sullivan who learned of the flanking move- 
ment too late at Brandy wine, was the same Sullivan who had failed to know of 
the flanking movement in time at Long Island. His forte did not lie in protecting 
an army's flank." This, possibly, is true. It is, however, equally true that on a 
previous notable historical occasion the forte of the children of Israel did not lie 
in the making of bricks without straw. 

2 Stedman says (i. 292): "A general rout took place. A considerable part of 
the American army fled with precipitation, in small and confused parties, by 
different roads, towards Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Reading, while General 
Washington, and the corps he was able to keep together, fled with his cannon and 
baggage to Chester; where he remained, within eight miles of the British army, 
till next morning, when he marched by Derby to Philadelphia." Bancroft ex- 
plains (v. 599, Century ed.) that " nightfall, the want of cavalry, and the extreme 
fatigue of Howe's army forbade pursuit." Stedman observes (i. 293) : " The 
victory does not seem to have been improved in the degree which circumstances 
appeared to have admitted. When the left column of the British had turned 
Washington's right flank, his whole array was hemmed in : . . . He was obliged 
to retreat twenty-three miles to Philadelphia, where the British lay within eighteen 
miles of it. . . . For some reason, however, which it is impossible to divine, the 
commander in chief employed himself for several days in making slight move- 
ments, which could not by any possibility produce any important benefits to the 
British cause." Fiske is fully equal to even that military situation. He says 
(i. 317) : " Washington detained the victorious enemy a fortnight on the march 
of only twenty-six miles; a feat which not even Napoleon could have performed 
with an army which had just been 'routed.'" 
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received further forcible illustration in the so-called Paoli 
"massacre" of September 20, through which "Mad Anthony " 
Wayne got a rough lesson in warfare. When Washington, 
after the disaster on the Brandywine, withdrew across the 
Schuylkill, he left a small force, some fifteen hundred strong, 
on its farther side, under Wayne, to watch Howe, and, it is 
said (Fisher, n. 33), to " harass his rear " if he moved forward. 
The reason thus given for such a risky division of a force, 
insufficient at best, is not over and above intelligible ; and, 
certainly, infantry were here left to do what was plainly the 
work of cavalry. Wayne also was, like Sullivan on the Brandy- 
wine, without the means of effective outpost service. Apparently 
he had a few very inefficient mounted men posted as videttes, 
who failed to give timely notice of the enemy's approach. 1 The 
natural result, a night surprise, followed. At about one 
o'clock in the morning (Stedman, I. 294) Wayne's camp was 
rushed, and he lost about a fifth of his command, — lives thrown 
away. But historically the affair has its lesson ; for the different 
eyes with which historians regard it and state the facts connected 
with it are suggestive. In Trevelyan only is there any comment 
on the absence of organization which made such a foot-surprise 
practicable, — the single military lesson to be learned from it ; 
but one historian says of the British commander, Major-General 
Grey, his " only distinction in the war was in prisoner-killing " ; 
and, in this case, he " committed, it is said, most ruthless 
slaughter with sword and bayonet on those he first came 
upon. . . . Wayne was not surprised, as has been generally 
supposed. . . . He was accordingly well prepared, resisted 
gallantly, and was able to retire, saving his artillery and 
stores" (Fisher, n. 33). But another historian writes: "The 
best officer in Howe's army, short of Cornwallis, was Charles 
Grey, who died Earl Grey of Howick in Northumberland, and 
who was the father of the celebrated Whig prime-minister. It 
once was the fashion in America to write about General Grey 
as if he was a pair with Governor Tryon ; but, in truth, he was a 
high-minded and honorable gentleman, and a soldier every inch 
of him. ... It was as complete a surprise, and as utter a rout, 
as ever occurred in modern warfare " (Trevelyan, Pt. in. 233). 
On this disputed point it can only be observed that, if the 
American commander was at Paoli not surprised and was " well 
1 Still's Wayne, 86. 
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prepared" against a midnight attack, the outcome thereof 
called for a great deal of explanation on his part. A loss of 
between three and four hundred sustained by his command 
was counterbalanced by " precisely a dozen casualties in the 
English ranks." If " well prepared " for him, Wayne certainly 
failed, on that occasion, to give his opponent what is in warfare 
known as a warm reception. At the bar of history the bur- 
den of further proof would appear to rest on the American 
investigator. 

During the previous winter Congress, presumably on the 
suggestion of Washington, had given some more or less shad- 
owy consideration to the idea of organizing a body of what 
was termed " light cavalry," in apparent distinction to the 
severely drilled and heavily accoutred dragoon ; for, stated in 
general terms, in Europe the dragoon constituted the more 
solid mounted arm of the service, equipped with carbines, 
while the hussar and lancer, lighter and more dashing, de- 
pended on the sabre and lance. Both were quite unfitted to 
the essential conditions of practical warfare in America. It is, 
therefore, extremely questionable whether any such mounted 
force as the Congress authorized during the winter of 1776- 
1777 ever really came into existence, even on paper. The 
historians make no mention of it. Meanwhile, Count Pulaski 
had now been for some time in the country and apparently at- 
tached to Washington's headquarters; a member of his military 
household. Bancroft, in his not very satisfactory or intelligible 
account of the Brandywine operations, enigmatically says, 
" on that day [Pulaski] showed the daring of adventure rather 
than the qualities of a commander"; but, apparently because 
of his dashing conduct, Congress, on the recommendation of 
Washington, commissioned him as Brigadier General. 1 This 

1 Pulaski held no appointment at the time of the battle of Brandywine. He 
had a high opinion of his own qualities, for he asked " such rank and com- 
mand in the army of these united states as will leave him subordinate to the 
Commander in Chief alone, or to him and the Marquis de Lafayette." — 
Journals, vm. 673. 

Washington's view of the cavalry may be measured by his recommendation 
of Pulaski : " This department is still without a head ; as I have not, in the 
present deficiency of Brigadiers with the army, thought it advisable to take one 
from the foot for that command. The nature of the horse service with us being 
such, that they commonly act in detachment, a general officer with them is less 
necessary than at the head of the Brigades of infantry. . . . But though the 
horse will suffer less from the want of a general officer than the foot, a man of 
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was done, the historian informs us, " in order to encourage and 
develop that arm which heretofore had amounted to little or 
nothing in the patriot service " J (Fisher, II. 30). 

At this stage of the present study it is very desirable, if any 
result of value is to be reached, to bear continually in mind 
the advice of Dr. Johnson to Bos well that he should, before 
entering on a certain discussion, " clear his mind of cant " ; 
and in the present case the term " cant " must be held to 
include cults, hero-worship, patriotism, traditional gratitude, 
race-pride and various other factors, all more or less disturbing 
in any historical narrative. The present is an effort towards 
a cold, critical, military analysis from a purely cavalry point 
of view. It is also, of course, easy to be wise after the event ; 

real capacity, experience, and knowledge in that service, might be extremely 
useful." Franklin, in his endorsement of Pulaski, said nothing of his special 
fitness for the cavalry service, and Washington doubtless only repeated the 
Polish adventurer's own claims when he told Congress that " as the principal 
attention in Poland has been for some time past paid to the cavalry, it is to be 
presumed this gentleman is not unacquainted with it." — Writings of Washington 
(Ford), vi. 67 n. He was appointed to command the horse, with the rank of 
brigadier general, but the experiment was short and, apparently, the reverse 
of fortunate. He resigned his command in March, 1778, to raise an independent 
mixed force of horse and foot, known in Revolutionary annals as " Pulaski's 
Legion." — Journals, x. 312. 

Of curious interest is the resolution of Congress, of March 2, 1778, on raising 
State companies of light horse, to serve at their own expense, save provisions 
and forage, and not to act as expresses or as escort to other than the General. 
The plan was addressed to the " young gentlemen of property and spirit " in the 
States. 

1 Pulaski, some months after his appointment, complained of the " ineffective 
state " of the cavalry. " It cannot be appropriated to any other service than 
that of orderlies, or reconnoitring the enemy's lines, which your Excellency must 
be persuaded is not the only service expected from a corps, which, when on 
a proper footing, is so very formidable. Although it is the opinion of many, that, 
from the construction of the country, the cavalry cannot act to advantage, your 
Excellency must be too well acquainted with the many instances wherein the 
cavalry have been decisively serviceable, to be of this opinion, and not acknowl- 
edge that this corps has more than once completed victories. . . . What has 
greatly contributed to the present weak state of the cavalry was, the frequent 
detachments ordered to the suite of general and other officers, while a Colonel 
commanded, which were appropriated to every use, and the horses drove at the 
discretion of the dragoons." — Correspondence of the Revolution (Sparks), n. 53. 
Again, in December, 1777, he wrote : " While we are superior in cavalry, the 
enemy will not dare to extend their force, and, notwithstanding we act on the 
defensive, we shall have many opportunities of attacking and destroying the enemy 
by degrees ; whereas, if they have it in their power to augment their cavalry, and 
we suffer ours to diminish and dwindle away, it may happen that the loss of 
a battle will terminate in our total defeat. Our army, once dispersed and 
pursued by their horse, will never be able to rally." 
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and, in the full light of subsequent occurrences, to see what 
ought to have been done, or left undone, at any given crisis of 
human affairs. Premising all this, it is yet difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that if, in the autumn and winter of 1777, the 
organization and development of an effective mounted force in 
the American Continental Army was the end in view, the 
selection of Pulaski as the officer to work that result about 
was in no way happy. 

A showy, dashing Polish horseman, and, as the end showed, 
a most generous and gallant j'oung fellow, Pulaski, as Chief of 
Cavalry for the somewhat inchoate Continental Army of 1778, 
labored under difficulties which were in fact insuperable. With 
a quick temper and impatient disposition, he could not make 
himself understood in English ; and, a stranger in a strange 
land, his whole former military experience was, among Ameri- 
cans and under American conditions, a positive drawback. 
He submitted to Washington a sensible memorial, in which he 
pointed out clearly the pressing necessity of an organized and 
improved cavalry service; and, subsequently, he forwarded 
several reports setting forth in most imperfect English the 
difficulties he encountered. These I have not seen ; nor have 
I read Colonel Bentalou's pamphlet entitled " Pulaski Vindi- 
cated " ; but judging by brief extracts printed by Sparks in 
his Memoir, 1 1 infer with some confidence that, while he ad- 
dressed himself with zeal to the task he sought for and 
which was assigned him, Pulaski did not go at it in the 
right way, — in the way in which, for instance, Morgan would 
probably have gone at it. In other words, he did not under- 
stand America, and had no correct idea as to conditions. 
Consequently, as Sparks very well puts it, " the officers of 
the several regiments, who had heretofore been in a measure 
independent, were not easily reconciled to the orders of a su- 
perior, particularly of a foreigner who did not understand their 
language, and whose ideas of discipline, arrangement and ma- 
noeuvres were different from those to which they had been ac- 
customed." The result naturally to be expected in due time 
ensued. Thus the first attempt at a Continental cavalry or- 
ganization failed ; nor can the responsibility for its failure be 
attributed exclusively to the injudicious interference of an 
intractable Congress. It failed because it was in no way 
1 Life of Count Pulaski, Sparks's American Biography, New Series, iv. 
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American, or entered upon with a correct, because instinctive, 
appreciation of existing potentialities. And so the brave and 
unfortunate Pulaski passed on to his early death. It was 
merely another case of a square peg in a round hole. But 
the question still presents itself — Who put the peg in that 
particular hole ? — and did the person making the assignment 
exactly understand either the nature of the hole or the adap- 
tation of the peg to it ? 

I now find myself face to face with an accepted American 
historical cult ; for the investigator who is so rash as to question, 
from any point of view or in any respect, Washington's all- 
embracing prescience or infallibility of military judgment, in- 
curs imminent risk of being summarily ruled out of court, — or, 
so to speak, historically disbarred. In avoidance of this pen- 
alty, I find myself, therefore, compelled to reiterate what in 
any good military treatise would be ignored as a commonplace. 
To any one at all acquainted with the practical side of warfare 
the proposition is elementary: There is no branch of the ser- 
vice in which a familiar acquaintance with the country to be 
operated in, and its conditions, is so essential to a commander's 
success, as in the cavalry. A man not to the manner born may 
be a good officer of infantry or of artillery, and an excellent en- 
gineer, even though he speaks but indifferently the language 
of his soldiers ; not so the efficient commander of horse. To 
be really effective, he must be of his command ; his troopers 
must see in him one of themselves. Especially is this so in a new 
country, such as the United States in all respects was during the 
last half of the eighteenth century. In America and in Europe, 
engineering and artillery were in essentials the same. That 
European infantry at times found itself out of place under 
American conditions had been demonstrated in Braddock's case 
and again at Bunker Hill ; but still the European battalion and 
officers could do good work when out of the woods and the 
reach of rangers and riflemen. With the mounted service it 
was altogether otherwise. American conditions called for 
a species of cavalry peculiar to themselves ; and, in organizing 
and commanding it, a European had first to unlearn everything 
he had ever been taught, and start fresh. He must understand 
the country, its people and their speech, its horses, its roads 
and its forage. In a word, no less in Revolutionary times than 
during our War of Secession, if he is going to prove a cavalry 
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success, he must be a Daniel Morgan and not a Casimir 
Pulaski. 

To the " bookish theorick " and closet historian, — the Ban- 
crofts and the Fiskes, past, present and to come, — all this may 
at best be news, or at worst seem quite immaterial; but any 
man who in America has himself ever " set a squadron in the 
field" in presence of an enemy will see in it not only the alpha- 
bet, but the very crux itself, of his calling. And my point is 
that, after two whole years of campaigning in the Jerseys and 
Pennsylvania, Washington ought to have grasped this ele- 
mentary proposition. That he did so grasp it, I find no evi- 
dence, whether in his operations or his correspondence. Yet 
the third year of active warfare was now drawing to its end, 
and while poor Pulaski was struggling in vain with the Eng- 
lish language and a " Legion " cavalry organization, at once 
inchoate, ill-considered and insubordinate, both Morgan and 
Arnold were in command of men who ought to have been on 
horseback with rifles on their saddle-bows, but who still 
marched and fought on foot with musket and bayonet. 

To return, however, to the Brandywine and the course of 
military events. The battle was fought September 11th ; and 
towards the close of that month, Howe, by a skilful move, 
outmanoeuvred Washington and, throwing his army across the 
Schuylkill, occupied Philadelphia. But that he succeeded in 
doing this, pronounced by the historian (Fisher, n. 35) "the 
cleverest piece of work " ever accomplished by him, was again 
entirely due to Washington's absolute lack of any approach to 
an effective outpost service. 

The battle of Germantown followed, involving, of course, 
the continued occupation of Philadelphia. An audacious concep- 
tion, it was well planned by Washington, and came near being 
a brilliant success. Unfortunately, there was, as the historians 
say, no possibility of quick communication on the field ; owing 
to the prevalence of dense fog the position of the enemy could 
not be correctly ascertained ; and what mounted force was 
available, known now as " Pulaski's cavalry," was so much 
separated by attending the different divisions of the army on 
their march, and other services, 1 that, during the battle, the 

1 The detailed disposition of the mounted force forming part of Washington's 
army at Germantown furnishes conclusive evidence of the absence of any correct 
conception of either the organization of cavalry or its use in field work on the 
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several detachments were not in a condition to be brought into 
action together. Considering the fog and the nature of the 
locality, it is also very questionable whether at Germantown 
any opportunity offered for the effective use of horse. 1 

Such was the close of the campaign of 1777. Valley Forge 
followed ; for, on the 19th of December, Washington led his 
now wholly demoralized following, an army in name only, along 
the western bank of the Schuylkill to their doleful winter 
quarters. 

Summarizing the campaign of 1777, so far as the operations 
conducted by Washington in person were concerned, Trevel- 
yan (Pt. Hi. 332) says that if Washington had " begun the 
campaign with a respectable force of cavalry, numerous enough 
to cover his own front and watch the movements of the enemy, 

part of the American general at that stage of the conflict, fourteen months after 
Howe landed on Staten Island. The entire force might have amounted to two 
full squadrons, or one modern battalion (400 rank and file). Pulaski, who neither 
talked nor understood English, but had been made a Brigadier-General less than 
three weeks before, was in nominal command of all the cavalry ; but the cavalry 
was not organized, and the several units which might have gone into an organized 
whole were distributed as follows : — Moylan's Dragoons accompanied the right 
wing under Sullivan ; two troops of Sheldon's Dragoons under Major Tallmadge, 
soma of Bland's Dragoons, and several of Pulaski's recruits accompanied Greene's 
left wing. A detail of Bland's troopers acted as escort to Washington. The first 
City (Philadelphia) Troop was with the Pennsylvania militia on Sullivan's right. 
In Conway's brigade was a detachment of McLane's cavalry. The reserves un- 
der Stirling had no cavalry. The mounted men drove in the advanced British 
pickets at Chestnut Hill, and elsewhere on this occasion did orderly and courier 
duty ; but, as cavalry, they were not actively engaged. 

For the above details I am indebted to the accomplished librarian of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Mr. John W. Jordan, who is now engaged in the 
preparation of a careful monograph on the battle of Germantown. When com- 
pleted it should be of interest as showing that the idea of a distinctively Ameri- 
can mounted service had not yet occurred to any one. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, it first suggested itself to Banastre Tarleton, as the result of his expe- 
rience and observation during the operations in Pennsylvania and New Jersey be- 
tween November, 1776, and June, 1778. He was then a captain in Harcourt's 
horse. Described by Colonel Vetch, in his sketch in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, as " a born cavalry leader, with great dash, and as such unequaled in 
his time," Tarleton, as will presently be seen, put his conception of the new weapon 
in American warfare into form and use in South Carolina, in the early months of 
1780. He was then in his twenty-sixth year. At first he was almost unopposed, 
and used his novel appliance in a niost effective way and with excellent results ; 
but, a little later on, the Americans proved apt pupils, and at the Cowpens (Jan- 
uary 17, 1781) Morgan signally worsted the master at his own game. The patent 
of discovery, however, belongs in this case neither to Washington nor to any 
other American but distinctly to General Sir Banastre Tarleton, K. C. B. (1754- 
1833). 

i Sparks's Pulaski, 421. 
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his advance guard need never have been surprised at Paoli, 
and even Brandy wine might have told another tale." He then 
adds that Washington during the Valley-Forge winter, gave 
much of both time and thought to the creation of such a force. 
The organization of what was subsequently known as " Lee's 
Legion" resulted. 1 Though doubtless, as Trevelyan says, 
Washington gave closest attention to everything which con- 
cerned the enlistment, the equipment, and, above all, the 
mounting of the troopers composing this body, yet that very 
corps, famous as it subsequently became in Revolutionary 
annals, and brilliant and effective as the work done by it un- 
questionably was, emphasizes forcibly Washington's limita- 
tions as a cavalry leader, and his failure to grasp in a large 
way the part which a sufficient and effective mounted service 
both might and should have played in the general field of the 
operations which it devolved on him to conduct. Trevelyan 
says truly enough, " The American cavalry had small begin- 
nings and never attained very large dimensions; but it was a 
serviceable instrument of war from the first moment, and 
ultimately it played a memorable part in deciding the cam- 
paign which preserved Georgia and the Carolinas to the 
Union." But, while this is undeniable so far as it goes, it is 
suggestive of more — a good deal more — to be said on the 
same topic. 

Why was all this thus ? " Lee's Legion," modelled, by the 
way, apparently on Pulaski's ill-conceived idea of an effective 
American cavalry service, consisted of some three hundred men, 
one half only of whom were mounted. Instead of organizing 
a cavalry command of such wholly inadequate proportions, 
why was King's Mountain not anticipated, and a call sent out 
for the frontiersmen and rangers of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
to come riding in on their own horses? Why were not 
Morgan's riflemen jerked into the saddle, where they would 
have felt far more at home than on their feet? 2 

1 Journals, xi. 545. 

2 In the paper laid before the Committee of Congress, in camp, January, 1778, 
Washington said : 

" The benefits arising from a superiority of horse are obvious to those who 
have experienced them. Independent of such as you may derive from it in the 
field of battle, it enables you very materially to control the inferior and subor. 
dinate motions of an enemy, to impede their knowledge of what you are doing, 
while it gives you every advantage of superior intelligence, and consequently 
facilitates your enterprise against them and obstructs theirs against you. In a 
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In view of what subsequently took place during the War of 
Secession in this country, 1 and what took place in South Africa 
more recently, under conditions strikingly similar to those 
which obtained here during our Revolution, it is useless to 
say that this was impracticable ; and the question next natu- 
rally presents itself — Who was responsible for this strategic 
and military shortcoming ? The unavoidable answer suggests 
itself. And yet Trevelyan, in a footnote to the very page in 
his narrative from which I have just quoted, says that when 
Stuart was taking Washington's portrait, wishing to interest 
his sitter, he wrote, " I began on the Revolution, the battles 
of Monmouth and Princeton, but he was absolutely dumb. 
After a while I got on horses. I had touched the right 
chord." Washington was then (circa 1794) President, and 
living in Philadelphia. Trevelyan adds he had twenty-six 
horses in his stable. 

defensive war, as in oar case, it is peculiarly desirable, because it affords great 
protection to the country, and is a barrier to those inroads and depredations upon 
the inhabitants, which are inevitable when the superiority lies on the side of the 
invaders. The enemy, fully sensible of the advantages, are taking all the pains 
in their power to acquire an ascendancy in this respect, to defeat which, I would 
propose an augmentation of the cavalry." It was at this very time Washington 
was discussing, in the way described by Trevelyan, the formation of Lee's 
Legion, and he would still have only four regiments of cavalry. — Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (1850), n. 144. 

That the experience was not entirely wasted on Hamilton is shown by his 
opinion given to Pickering in 1797 : " I am much attached to the idea of a large 
corps of efficient cavalry, and I can not allow this character to militia. It is all 
important to an undisciplined against a disciplined army. It is a species of force 
not easy to be brought by an invader, by which his supplies may be cut off, and 
bis activity extremely checked. Were I to command an undisciplined army, I 
should prefer half the force with a good corps of cavalry to twice the force 
without one." — lb. vi. 249. 

i The most recent ( 1 9 1 0) foreign critic on the American Civil War and its results 
thus expresses himself on this point : — 

" Perhaps the principal military lesson [to be derived from a study of that war] 
is in the use of Cavalry. The problem of getting Cavalry to fight well on foot, with- 
out losing its Cavalry Spirit, is often spoken of now-a-days as a sort of ideal to 
be approached rather than attained ; but Sheridan, Stuart and Forrest all solved 
it to perfection, using mounted and dismounted action indifferently, though the 
two latter had few real cavalry in proportion to the size of their commands." 
— J. Formby, The American Civil War, 484. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that the above conclusion applies only to 
American conditions and to conditions elsewhere prevailing similar to those which 
in 1861 to 1865 prevailed in America ; South Africa, for example. If applied to 
continental conditions in western Europe, the " lesson " would probably prove 
fallacious. It is this distinction between American and other conditions that the 
historians of the Revolution have failed to grasp ; in that respect, however, only 
following the precedent of Washington. 
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The explanation seems obvious. Washington began his 
military career as a backwoods Indian fighter, and never 
forgot the lessons then learned, nor outgrew the experience. 
In the wooded wildernesses of the Alleghanies cavalry could 
not operate. All he knew of it was from hearsay, and reading 
the news-letter accounts of the campaigns and battles of 
Frederick. And so, Virginian though he was, there is from 
the beginning to the end of his military life, so far as I can 
discover, no indication of any adequate conception of the value 
and importance of the mounted man in military operations, 
and more especially in that particular form of military opera- 
tion which it devolved upon him to conduct. Yet it is the 
first business of any great soldier both to appreciate and study 
the nature of the weapons at his command, and then to make 
full and effective use of them. 

In the employment of the several recognized arms of the 
service in the Revolutionary struggle, the British enjoyed a 
great, and for the patriots an insuperable, advantage as respects 
infantry and artillery — what is known as the line-of-battle 
organization. On the other hand, the Americans, from the 
outset, found compensation in their superior marksmanship, 
individuality and mobility. Recourse should, accordingly, have 
been had to the rifle and the horse. From Lexington to 
King's Mountain, with Bennington by the way, the opponent 
the British officer most dreaded the sight of, was the leather- 
clad ranger ; 1 and, of all descriptions of rangers, the organized 
mounted ranger was the most potentially formidable. 

It is useless to object that in 1777 the use made of mounted 
men and irregular cavalry in modern warfare had not yet been 
developed. In the first place the fact is otherwise. It had 

1 Trevelyan, Pt. in. 259, 375. While the rifle as an implement in warfare 
seems to have been wholly unknown in the British service of the Revolutionary 
period, marksmanship was neither taught nor practised ; and, as early as during 
the siege of Boston, Sir William Howe wrote home telling of the "terrible guns 
of the rebels." Finally he succeeded in capturing a ranger, and " sent him to Eng- 
land, rifle and all, and the marksman was made to perform there and exhibited as 
a cariosity." Some six hundred of the Germans sent to America were riflemen, 
known as " Jagers " ; and, in the negotiations with the landgraves, it was stipulated 
that as many of the recruits as possible should be riflemen. — Sawyer, Firearms 
in American History, 81-83, 140. Referring to the so-called "massacre" at 
Paoli, Trevelyan justly observes (Pt. in. 236) : " Men always attach the idea of 
cruelty to modes of warfare in which they themselves are not proficient; and 
Americans liked the bayonet as little as Englishmen approved of taking deliber- 
ate aim at individual officers." 
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been developed even in Roman times and, as already pointed 
out, Parthian tactics were quite as proverbially familiar as 
Fabian ; while the name of Rupert was one to conjure with 
in Virginia. In the next place, if the use that could be 
made of mounted men in American open country warfare 
had not previously been developed, it was the province of 
Washington then to develop it. That is what he was there 
for ; and a little later, at King's Mountain and Cowpens, the 
instinct of his people developed it for him. 

The obvious objection will, of course, next be advanced that 
the keep of horses is costly, and Washington was always 
kept short of funds. This hardly merits attention. The Connec- 
ticut cavalry were dismissed and sent home on the specific 
ground that horses were thought to be of no use in the opera- 
tions then in hand. The riders were invited to serve on foot. 
Yet only a month later, because of the lack of a suitable 
mounted service, Washington's advanced line was flanked, and 
the very flower of his army needlessly sacrificed. A thousand 
men were there lost. They represented the price of the keep 
of a few hundred horses for one month ; while, at that very 
time, the majority of the dwellers on Long Island were Tories, 
whose fields were heavy with forage. In the next place, 
Washington did not then, nor afterwards, cry aloud for eyes 
and ears for his army, and have them denied him on the score 
of cost. On the contrary, until Valley Forge he does not 
seem to have been conscious of the absence from it of eyes 
and ears; at least, no allusion to the want is found in his 
writings. Finally, later on, the item of cost did not, in 1780 to 
1782, prove an insuperable obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ment of a most effective mounted service in the Southern De- 
partment; though, compared with Greene's, Washington's 
camp chest was a purse of Fortunatus. 

As respects the argument from cost, however, once for all it 
should be premised that war, effectively conducted, is a grim 
reality and in no way a dilettante, delicately handled pas- 
time. In it men must be armed and equipped, somehow; 
horses must be had and fed, somewhence. The Confederates 
had no great supply of money between 1862 and 1865, but they 
had a most effective mounted service ; likewise, the South- 
African Boers in a more recent struggle. In practical warfare 
the existence of a cavalry force is not so much a question of 
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money as of the existence of an adequate supply of horses, of 
forage and of men accustomed to the saddle. Of all these, 
and of the best, the America of the Revolutionary period pos- 
sessed abundance. At King's Mountain, the prospective cost of 
horse-keep was, so far as appears, not taken into consideration. 

If this limitation of Washington's military capacity was 
obvious in the two campaigns of 1776 and 1777, that of 1778 
emphasized the deficiency. The campaign opened, inauspi- 
ciously enough, with the somewhat inexplicable Barren-Hill 
performance, under the leadership of a boy of twenty, for 
Lafayette at that time still lacked six months of attaining 
his majority. Though May was well advanced, active opera- 
tions had not }'et begun. The British army, still under the 
command of Sir William Howe (though, being superseded by 
Clinton, he was about to sail for England) occupied Philadel- 
phia; while the patriots, just again gathering strength after 
their terrible winter experience, remained at Valley Forge. 
Washington determined to feel the enemy ; and, with that end 
in view, sent out (May 18) a detachment, some fifteen hundred 
strong, of his best troops, with Lafayette in command. It was, 
in fact, a reconnoissance in force ; and, as such, should have 
been composed in the main of cavalry, with a strong infantry 
support and artillery contingent. The patriot army, however, 
had no cavalry to speak of, so Lafayette marched off with a 
command composed almost exclusively of foot. Crossing the 
Schuylkill by a ford some two hours' march only from Valley 
Forge, he advanced to Barren Hill, within twelve miles of 
Philadelphia, and there went into camp. What ensued, illus- 
trates several things: among them, more especially, the 
extreme danger of attempting without cavalry a close recon- 
noissance of an enemy of superior force ; and, next, the utter 
impossibility of effecting an intelligible agreement between any 
two accounts of an outpost affair. 

Fully informed as to the movement, the British arranged to 
bag Lafayette and his command. By merest chance, combined 
with the dull incompetence of Major-General Grant, who com- 
manded one of the British columns, the bagging plan failed by 
the narrowest of margins ; but it is instructive to read of the 
affair in the accounts of Tower, 1 of Fisher 2 and of Stedman. 3 

1 Lafayette in the American Revolution (1895), i. 326-338. 

2 The Struggle for American Independence (1908), II. 146-148. 
8 History of the American War (1794), I. 376-379. 
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They agree in hardly any detail; and Stedman only of the 
three, the one participant and military writer, gives a map of 
the field of operations and makes mention of the " confused 
galloping of some of the enemy's horsemen" through whose 
panicky performances Lafayette probably received his first 
intimation of impending danger ; while " a corps of [British] 
cavalry took possession of a hill" which was not defended, 
instead of being thrown forward to seize the ford by which 
alone could Lafayette's frightened foot effect an escape. The 
whole episode afforded an interesting example both of the 
absence and misuse of the weapons essential to success in war- 
fare. According to Fisher, however, Washington did profit by 
the experience, for he " was careful to risk no more valuable 
detachments to watch for the evacxiation of Philadelphia." In 
other words, having no cavalry to send, he sent out no more 
infantry to do cavalry work. 

All this was preliminary ; and it was not until a month later 
(June 18) that the campaign really opened. During that month 
Washington was observing Clinton closely, knowing well that 
the British army must move, but in natural doubt as to the 
direction of movement. It would seem that the utmost de- 
gree of mobility on his own part should then have been present 
to his mind as the great necessity of the hour. If such was 
the case, the thought took no outward form and remained 
unexpressed in correspondence. June, 1778, witnessed at last 
the withdrawal of the British army from Philadelphia, and its 
somewhat inglorious, but successful, transfer across New Jer- 
sey to New York. Its escape from total destruction was then 
largely due to the absence of cavalry, as a factor of efficiency 
in the patriot army. 

Why, at this advanced stage of the war, it should have been 
thus lacking is not apparent. For Trevelyan also tells us that 
when Clinton set out on his march from Philadelphia to New 
York, his army had at its disposition no less than five thou- 
sand horses, " almost all of which had been collected by 
requisition or purchase, during Sir William Howe's occupa- 
tion of Pennsylvania " (Pt. in. 367). 

To a like effect, the same excellent authority asserts (lb. 
323) that General Greene, Washington's quartermaster, had 
during the same period "secured a vast quantity of horses 
for the artillery and transport " of the patriot army. Penn- 

73 
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sjdvania, as well as Virginia, it would seem, was well supplied 
with mounts ; and, with Virginia only the other side of the 
Potomac, troopers would naturally not have been far to seek. 

Sir Henry Clinton had now succeeded Sir William Howe. 
For good and sufficient reasons, when his position at Phila- 
delphia had become difficult as well as objectless, he decided to 
transfer himself to New York. It was in fact a withdrawal 
from a position no longer tenable. For equally satisfying 
reasons, practical as well as strategic, it was determined to 
make the transfer by a land march. When the British army 
started on its return, the movement was not unanticipated on 
the part of Washington ; and it is curious in reading the 
narratives to note through incidental mentionings how very 
gradually it was that the use of mounted men in the kind of 
warfare they were then engaged in dawned on the patriot 
leaders. While, for instance, Clinton's troops passed out of 
Philadelphia and crossed the river at dawn, six hours later, 
Trevelyan tells us, a part of Major Lee's dragoons galloped 
down to the quay in time to see the English rear guard off, as 
it ferried the Delaware (Pt. III. 371). To the same effect, 
Fisher says (n. 198) that Allan McLane with his "rough 
riders" was the first who entered the town. Fisher further 
notes (il. 131) that during the Valley Forge winter this 
Allan McLane, " a rough rider and freebooter of the most 
gallant type had scouted between the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill, making dashes up to the gates of the redoubts," 
which had been thrown up for the protection of Philadel- 
phia. He further says that Washington during the season 
had troops between the Delaware and the Schuylkill, who, 
being rough riders and acting in small bands, obtained 
information and watched the movements of the British. 
Presumably there were thus attached to the patriot army the 
initial germs of such a mounted organization as the situation 
called for. It is obvious, however, it had not been organized 
on any large scale or comprehensive plan, and was not in 
such force as enabled it materially to affect subsequent 
strategic operations. 

One thing, however, stands plainly out, — undeniable. No 
military movement could possibly have been much more open 
to fatal disaster through an application of Parthian tactics 
than that march of the British army from Philadelphia to 
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Sandy Hook, in June, 1778. " When the British reached 
their second halting-place, the rain poured down for fourteen 
consecutive hours, ruining the highways, soaking the baggage, 
spoiling the ammunition and provisions, and drenching the 
soldiers to the skin " (Trevelyan, Pt. in. 371). Under such 
conditions Clinton's progress was inordinately slow, and he 
"consumed a full week over the first forty miles of his 
journey" (lb. 375). The heat then became intense, and 
Trevelyan says that the British infantry, "burdened like 
pack horses," were preceded by a train of carts " a dozen 
miles in length and frequently compelled to travel on a 
single causeway" (lb. 872). The whole country-side was 
up in arms, bent on impeding his progress; and Sir Henry 
Clinton had no cavalry. All the bridges over which the 
column had to pass were broken down ; the road, such as it 
was, " was execrable, and the heat like the desert of Sahara." 
When the retreating army got in motion, on the torrid 
morning of the eleventh day, Trevelyan adds, " innumerable 
carriages gradually wound themselves out of the meadows 
where they had been parked, and covered in unbroken file 
the whole of the eleven miles of highway which led west- 
ward from Monmouth Court House to the village of Mid- 
dletown." It was here that the American infantry, under 
General Charles Lee, struck the retreating column. It is 
curious to consider what would under such circumstances 
have been the result had the American recourse been Par- 
thian instead of Fabian. The military as well as historic truth 
is that, on this as on other occasions, Washington measured 
himself and his army up against his adversary at the point 
where they were strongest and he was least so. He opposed 
infantry to infantry ; oblivious of the fact that the British 
infantry were of the most perfectly organized kind, while his 
own was at best an extemporized force. The natural result 
followed. Whatever the mounted force under Harry Lee or 
Allan McLane may have been, it is apparent that it was not 
sufficient to cut any figure during the momentous move- 
ment culminating at Monmouth Court House. To a wagon 
train, eleven miles in length, the American cavalry offered 
no obstacle. To have stopped that train's forward move- 
ment, and, in so doing, to have thrown the whole column 
into confusion, would in our day have been a simple 
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matter. But the weapon was not at command. It was by a 
margin of only five days that Clinton's army and possibly the 
British fleet escaped heavy disaster, if not total destruction 
(Fisher, n. 187). Drawing inferences from this record, would 
it be unfair to conclude that two thousand of the King's Moun- 
tain rangers led, we will say, by Daniel Morgan, 1 might, during 
those momentous ten days of transfer, have very potently con- 
tributed towards then and there ending the War of Independ- 
ence ? (Stedman, H. 23). If so, might not the historian, at 
once expert and judicious, find cause to suspect that a Fabian 
policy, combined with economy in horse-keep, came somewhat 
high at that juncture of Revolutionary experiences ? 

" No more pitched battles were fought in the North. Wash- 
ington never met Clinton in the field. The two commanders, 
one impregnably intrenched in the Highlands, and the other im- 
pregnably intrenched in the town of New York, simply watched 
each other, from July, 1778, until September, 1781, when 
Washington made his sudden move to Yorktown, Virginia." 

The period of active operations which has now been passed 
in review covered almost exactly two years, from July, 1776, to 
July, 1778. During nearly the whole of that period the Brit- 
ish operations were directed by Sir William Howe. Howe 
belonged to a class of military commanders by no means un- 
common, especially in British annals. With a certain degree 
of initiative, he appears to have been a man of essentially 
indolent, sluggish temperament, self-indulgent and disposed 
to be satisfied with incomplete or partial results. But this 
" enough-for-one-day " inclination on the part of commanders 
was by no means peculiar to Howe ; on the contrary, it is much 
in evidence in the annals of all warfare. Wellington's career 
once supplied a dramatic illustration of it, eliciting from him a 
highly characteristic ejaculation. It was in Portugal, at Vi- 
rneiro, August 20, 1808, where Sir Arthur Wellesley, as he 
then was, in temporary command of the British expeditionary 
force, met the French army of occupation under Junot. That 
day the future Duke found himself pitted for the first time 
against the soldiers of the Empire. He scored a decided 
success; and then, a born fighter with victory in his grasp, 
he was replaced in command by Sir Harry Burrard, his 

1 Fisher, n. 207. Morgan, at this time, wrote to Washington, " You know the 
cavalry are the eyes of the infantry." 
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senior in commission, who had put in his appearance while 
the battle was still on. Junot was in exactly the position of 
Washington after the Brandywine. By a vigorous forward 
movement Junot could be cut off from Lisbon, as Washing- 
ton from Philadelphia. Wellesley saw his opportunity. The 
French were in full retreat, and the English advance along 
the Torres Vedras road had begun ; when, suddenly, Burrard, 
assuming command, ordered all pursuit to stop. In vain 
Wellesley expostulated, saying : " Sir Harry, now is your 
time to advance. The enemy are completely beaten. We 
shall be in Lisbon in three days." Like Howe at Flatbush 
and again at the Brandywine, Burrard held that " enough had 
been done for one day " ; and it only remained for the dis- 
gusted Wellesley to turn away, remarking characteristically 
to his aid as he did so, " Well, then, there is nothing for us 
soldiers to do here except to go and shoot red-legged par- 
tridges ! " Judging by his own masterly disposition and ener- 
getic pursuit of a routed enemy three years later at Camden 
(August 16, 1780), Cornwallis, at the Brandywine (September 
11, 1777), must have been in much the same mood towards his 
commander as was Wellington, long afterwards, at Vimeiro. 
The flank movement conducted by him had been wholly suc- 
cessful ; taken unawares and beaten, the American army was 
in full retreat, while Philadelphia, the British objective eighteen 
miles only from them, was three and twenty from the main 
body of the Americans, driven into a cul-de-sac. And, under 
such circumstances, Cornwallis heard Howe order his army to 
discontinue pursuit; as on Long Island a year before, " enough 
had been done for that day." In narrating the course of British 
operations about New York under Howe, Lord Mahon exclaims 
(vi. 194), " Thus was some respite obtained for the harassed 
and dispirited remnant of the American army. — Oh ! for one 
hour of Clive ! " Lord Clive was four years only the senior of 
Sir William Howe, as he was four years Gage's junior. It is 
well known historically that when, in November, 1774, Clive 
died by his own hand, the British Ministry, in view of that 
appeal to the sword towards which the disputes with the Ameri- 
can colonists were then plainly tending, planned to avail them- 
selves of his services. In the outcome of either Flatbush or 
the Brandywine, Cornwallis in command would probably have 
sufficed wholly to change the course of events; but it con- 
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founds the imagination to try even to conceive what history- 
might have had to record had it been fated for Washington, in 
place of Major-General Thomas Gage, or Lieutenant-Geuerals 
Sir William Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, to confront Robert 
Clive at Boston in 1775, at New York in 1776, on the 
Brandywine in 1777, or at Monmouth in 1778. 

" When Sylla, after all his victories, styled himself a happy, 
rather than a great, general, he discovered his profound knowl- 
edge of the military art. Experience taught him that the 
speed of one legion, the inactivity of another, the obstinacy, 
the ignorance, or the treachery of a subordinate officer, was suf- 
ficient to mar the best concerted plan, — that the intervention 
of a shower of rain, an unexpected ditch, or any apparently 
trivial accident, might determine the fate of a whole army. 
It taught him that the vicissitudes of war are so many, disap- 
pointment will attend the wisest combinations ; that a ruinous 
defeat, the work of chance, often closes the career of the bold- 
est and most sagacious of generals ; and that to judge of a 
commander's conduct by the event alone is equally unjust and 
unphilosophical, a refuge for vanity and ignorance." x 

In penning these reflections, while writing of the tragic out- 
come of Sir John Moore's Corunna campaign, Napier might 
well have added to his vicissitudes of warfare the good fortune 
of a commander who finds himself confronted with a succession 
of dull and beefy incompetents, or conventional and unenter- 
prising professional strategists. When the calibre and temper- 
aments of those opposed in command to him, and with whom 
only he was fated to measure himself, are taken into account, 
there may possibly be grounds for concluding that Washington, 
even more than Sylla, might have had cause to style " himself 
a happy, rather than a great, general." The imagination is, 
however, not greatly tasked to conceive the result, when Gage 
or Howe or Clinton is thought of as by any possibility of war- 
fare pitted against Frederick or Napoleon. To be so pitted was, 
before and after, the ill fortune of many forgotten military 
nobodies in figure, weight and size not unlike those named. 

After Monmouth, the seat of active Revolutionary warfare 
was transferred from the vicinity of New York and the Jerseys 
to the Carolinas, and General Nathanael Greene, in place of 
Washington, directed operations. Trevelyan's narrative has 

1 Napier, War in the Peninsula, Bk. iv., chap. vi. 
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not reached this stage of the conflict. It practically ends, so 
far as military movements are concerned, with the withdrawal 
of the British from Philadelphia, and the concentration of their 
army at New York, safe under the protection of the fleet. 

This paper has already extended far beyond the limits origi- 
nally proposed ; and I shall not attempt to enter in detail into 
the operations conducted in the Carolinas between the fall of 
Charleston in May, 1780, and the final evacuation of South 
Carolina by the British in September, 1782. It is sufficient to 
say that, as a military study from the cavalry point of view, 
those operations afford a striking contrast to what had previ- 
ously taken place during an almost exactly similar space of 
time in the Northern Department. 

There was, it is true, a large royalist faction in the Caro- 
linas ; but the same element was found in almost equal pro- 
portion in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
horse was equally at hand in each region ; while forage was 
more plentiful in the Northern than in the Southern States : but 
it seemed as though both sides, simultaneously and as if from 
instinct, " caught on " in the Carolinas. 1 For instance, Savan- 

1 Describing the expedition to Savannah under Clinton, Tarleton, then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, says (Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, 4-6) it included "a 
powerful detachment of artillery" and "two hundred and fifty cavalry." It 
left New York on the 26th of December, 1779; but, encountering a succession of 
storms, the fleet was dispersed, and " most of the artillery and all the cavalry 
horses perished." On landing in Tybee harbor Tarleton " found the condition 
of his corps mortifying and distressing; the horses of both officers and men, 
which had been embarked in excellent order, were destroyed owing to the bad- 
ness of the vessels employed to transport them, and, unfortunately, there was 
no substitute found in Georgia to remedy such a catastrophe." Transporting his 
" men and furniture " by boat to Port Eoyal Island, Tarleton proceeded " to 
collect at that place, from friends and enemies, by money or by force, all the 
horses belonging to the islands in that neighborhood." This was towards the 
end of February ; but " about the middle of March " Tarleton received orders 
to join the main command, " if he had assembled a sufficient number of horses 
to re-mount the dragoons ; the number was complete, but the quality was inferior 
to those embarked at New York." Less than a month later (April 12) Tarleton, 
with his command thus re-mounted, surprised General Huger at the Cooper 
River crossing; and "four hundred horses belonging to officers and dragoons, 
with their arms and equipments (a valuable acquisition for the British cavalry in 
their present state), fell into the hands of the victors. . . . This signal instance 
of military advantage may be partly attributed ... to the injudicious conduct of 
the American commander; who, besides making a false disposition of his corps, 
by placing his cavalry in front of the bridge during the night, and his infantry 
in the rear, neglected sending patrols in front of his videttes " (lb. 16, 17). 
Exactly one month later Charleston was surrendered, and Tarleton led his com- 
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nah surrendered on the 11th of May, 1780, and, on the 29th 
of the same month, only eighteen days later, Tarleton had 
behind him seven hundred mounted men when he surprised 
Colonel Buford at the Waxhaws, and destroyed nearly his 
entire command. The British officer had covered one hundred 
and fifty-four miles in fifty-four hours (McCrady, Hi. 619). 
This was great cavalry work. Nothing like it was attempted, 
much less accomplished, by any of Washington's command in 
the Monmouth campaign. 

The warfare which then developed itself in the Southern 
Department is, moreover, strikingly suggestive of that in 
South Africa a century and a quarter later. The tactics em- 
ployed on both sides in the Carolina struggle were the same. 
Irregular bodies of partizans, the men mounted on their own 
horses, called together at a moment's notice and separating at 
the will of those composing the band, harried the land, cut off 
detached parties, showed small mercy to prisoners, and, withal, 
did little in the way of effective work towards bringing war- 
fare to an end. It was a process of exhaustion. Made up 
chiefly of eccentric partizan operations, as it is studied in the 
somewhat voluminous detail of McCrady's two bulky volumes, 
the narrative conveys no lesson. The one cause for wonder is, 
how Greene, without arms, munitions, clothing, commissariat 
or camp-chest, contrived to keep the field at all. 

As to Greene, also, it is impossible now to say whether he 
possessed in any marked degree the elements of an officer of 
cavalry. He, however, fully realized, as a result of experience, 
the immense importance of that arm of the service, causing 
him to write to Lafayette, when the latter was conducting 
operations in Virginia, the enemy " are increasing their cavalry 
by every means in their power, and have a greater number 
than we have, though not of equal goodness. We are trying 
to increase ours. Enlarge your cavalry or you are inevitably 
ruined." 1 

It is a curious and very noticeable fact, also, that as respects 
both the employment of cavalry and its effective use, the 
British not only seem to have taken the initiative, but they 

mand, remounted in the way described, on the raid referred to in the text. No 
similar showing of energy and enterprise in the cavalry arm of the service had up 
to this time been seen on either side. 

1 G. W. Greene, Life of General Greene, in. 320. 
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held their advantage up to the close of the struggle ; 1 that is, 
cavalry in the campaigns of Cornwallis and Lord Rawdon acted 
as an adjunct in military operations, and was used effectively in 
this way. This was the case to a very limited extent only on the 
patriot side. All the cavalry Greene ever could depend upon 
as an effective weapon in his immediate central command, were 
the comparatively insignificant organizations commanded 
by Harry Lee and Lieutenant-Colonel Washington. On the 
other hand, judging by McCrady's statements, Pickens, Marion, 
Sumter and the rest gave Greene almost as much trouble 
as they rendered him assistance. He was continually making 
futile attempts to draw them under his personal control 
for some concentrated movement ; while they, much older 
men and natives of the country, plainly more or less jealous 
of his, the Rhode Islander's, authority, acted on their own 
responsibility, obeying or neglecting to obey his orders much 
as they saw fit. 

Two conflicts, however, which occurred in the Carolinas, 
the one at King's Mountain on the 6th of October, 1780, the 
other at the Cowpens on January 17, 1781, are especially 
noticeable ; and King's Mountain offered a fine example of 
irregular mounted warfare. The whole patriot force engaged 
was less than fourteen hundred strong, "over-mountain men," 
as they were called. Their mode of operation was almost 
exactly that of the Boers. Suddenly concentrated, and cover- 
ing a considerable distance with great rapidity? " as soon as 
they arrived near the base of the spur [on which the conflict 
occurred] the riflemen all dismounted and, leaving their coats 
and blankets strapped to the saddles, tied their horses in the 
woods and with scarcely a moment's delay started on foot up 
the three easy sides of the spur" (Fisher, n. 353). Stedman's 
account (ii. 221) of this episode is curiously suggestive of simi- 
lar operations conducted in South Africa nearly a century and 
a quarter later : " These men . . . the wild and fierce inhabit- 

1 Immediately after the battle of Brandywine, a provincial corps raised in 
New York under the name of the Queen's Rangers was adopted by the English 
commander, and placed under the direction of Major-commandant J. G. Simcoe. 
What it accomplished is related in " Simcoe's Military Journal " fit need only be 
said here that the corps obtained as wide a fame as Tarleton's, and was taken at 
Gloucester Point when Cornwallis gave up his army at Yorktown. Sir Henry 
Clinton told Germain that since October, 1777, when Simcoe's corps was first 
adopted, it " had been the perpetual advance of the army," one of the most 
serviceable function of light-horse. 

74 
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ants of Kentuck}', and other settlements west of the Alleganey 
Mountains . . . were all well mounted on horseback and 
armed with rifles : each carried his own provisions in a wallet, 
so that no incumbrance of waggons, nor delays of public depart- 
ments, impeded their movements. . . . When the different 
divisions of mountaineers reached Gilbert-town, which was 
nearly about the same time, they amounted to upwards of three 
thousand men. From these fifteen hundred of the best were se- 
lected, who, mounted on fleet horses, were sent in pursuit." ' 

So, three months later, at Cowpens (January 17, 1781), 
Daniel Morgan there gave evidence of the possession of all the 
attributes of a born military commander and cavalry leader. 
Making his dispositions without any regard for military rules, 
he availed himself in the best way possible of the weapons at 
his command. He had a small force of cavalry only, amounting 
perhaps to one hundred and fifty troopers. They were under 
the command of Harry Lee ; and these he flung upon Tarle- 
ton's flank at the crisis of the action, in a manner so effective 
that defeat became at once a rout. He hurled his little band 
of horsemen on his opponent when, to use Napoleon's expres- 
sion, " the battle was ripe," much as a stone is flung by a 
slinger. One of the very few patriot victories of the entire 
war, Cowpens was altogether the most neatly, though unsci- 
entifically, fought battle in it. Both in the commander and 
in the men the distinctive American attributes were there 
much in evidence. 

So far as Greene's operations were concerned, while most 
skilfully as well as persistently conducted, they indicated 
rather the possession by him of the attributes of an excellent 
commander of infantry than the dashing qualities of one either 

1 Major Patrick Ferguson of the 2d Battalion, 71st Kegiment Light Infantry, 
Highlanders, an excellent and enterprising officer, commanded the loyalists at 
King's Mountain and there lost his life. It is a curious and most interesting his- 
torical fact in connection with the subjects of the present paper that Ferguson 
was the inventor of the first serviceable and practical breech-loading rifled weapon 
ever adopted into any service. Patented in England in 1776, by it "four aimed 
shots a minute could be fired, as against an average of one shot in fifteen minutes 
with a European muzzle-loading rifle after it had become foul." — Sawyer, Fire- 
arms in American History, 137-139. 

The only difficulty with the Ferguson breech-loader seems to have been that it 
was, as a weapon in practical European warfare, a full half century before its 
time. Even as late as our own War of Secession the West Point martinets and 
ordnance officers were wholly opposed to the adoption of the breech-loading 
weapons for use by infantry. Breech-loading cavalry carbines were in use. 
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accustomed to the handling of cavalry or naturally inclined 
to it. Both Guilford Court-House and Eutaw Springs could 
have been turned from defeats, or at best indecisive actions, 
into complete victories, had he then had attached to his com- 
mand an effective force of cavalry and, like Morgan, known 
exactly when and how to make use of it. Even as it was, his 
small body of mounted men, under command of Lee and 
Washington, rendered on more than one occasion effective 
service. As to Tarleton, he proved the right arm, such as it 
was, of Cornwallis, and the raids led by him, both in the Caro- 
linas and in Virginia, seem extraordinary in dash and daring. 

But when it is borne in mind that the active military opera- 
tions of the Revolutionary period extended from the affairs 
at Lexington and Concord in April, 1775, to the fall of York- 
town, in October, 1781, or through more than six years of 
incessant field work, while, on the other hand, the war. in 
South Africa lasted but two years, and our own War of Seces- 
sion covered practically but four years, the slowness with 
which the patriot side realized the nature of the situation, and 
learned to make the most effective use of the weapons at its 
command, is indisputably, to say the least, suggestive. It even 
gives rise to a doubt whether, after all, there was not some 
ground for the impatience at times felt in the Congress over 
the Fabian policy of Washington, and whether recourse might 
not well earlier have been had to a different, and much more 
effective, system of tactics. But in any event, this phase, as 
yet undeveloped, of an interesting historical situation merits 
careful study on the part of some future investigator ; for my 
present examination leads me to think that the military his- 
tory of the War of American Independence needs to be re- 
written to a very considerable extent and in quite a new spirit. 

And, first of all, in the light of our Civil- War record, 
Union and Confederate, does not the accepted and traditional 
American estimate of Washington, the Soldier and General, 
call for thoughtful revision ? Nor would such revision neces- 
sarily result in any diminution of his fame ; for Washington 
was much more than a mere military man of any sort, even the 
highest. He was essentially and conspicuously a man of Char- 
acter. It was his Character which carried him, and with him 
the country, through the trials of the War of Independence ; 
and his fame stands in no need of the excessive and undiscrim- 
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inating adulation with which it had been oppressed. On the 
other hand, judged by the record, can he be fairly classed 
among great soldiers ? Even Sir William Howe, a commander 
of " monotonous mediocrity " (Stedman, I. 398), so low in grade 
as not to be classed at all, time and again out-generalled as well 
as out-fought him. He did so on Long Island ; and again on 
Manhattan Island ; and again both on the Brandy wine and 
on the Schuylkill. Washington twice surprised outlying de- 
tachments, those in command having neglected precautions 
against attack ; and, as the result of a well-conceived strategic 
movement and combination, he compelled the surrender of 
Cornwallis. But he never stood victor on a field of pitched bat- 
tle ; and it is indisputable that repeatedly he owed his salvation 
to the incompetence or procrastination of his opponent. It was 
so on Long Island ; it was so on the Brandy wine. Again, with 
any but a slothful, self-indulgent voluptuary opposed to him, 
his command would have been wholly dispersed, and its stores 
captured during the early months of either 1777 or 1778. He 
could have been easily manoeuvred out of either Morristown, in 
the former year, or out of Valley Forge, in the latter. But he was 
sustained, and carried through every ordeal by a combination 
of horse common-sense, great fortitude, good judgment and 
military ability, immense luck and, above all and most of 
all, commanding Character. He thus had his limitations ; and 
to one of these, heretofore, so far as I know, unnoticed, atten- 
tion is here called. Nor, possibly, is it in any way speaking 
beyond bounds to suggest that the existence of this limitation 
in its military head may have prolonged the War of Independ- 
ence by a third if not by a half. 

The story of the Connecticut troop of Light-Horse x is told 
in the following letters in the Trumbull Papers: 

Colonel Seymour to Governor Trumbull. 

New York, July 11th, 1776. 
Hon'd Sir, — Notwithstanding the singular Circumstances of my 
Family, I could not possibly avoid coming with the Light Horse to 
this place in the Cause of our Country ; we got in on Monday, and 
make a Body of about 500, as fine Men, and as well Spirited as any on 
the Ground. The General was much rejoiced at the measure, and 
appears disposed to Shew us every mark of Respect. He is something 

1 See 552, ante. 
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perplexed about the Expence of forageing the Horses ; fears he can't 
be justified in it without Consent of Congress. He will write Congress 
upon the Subject and use his endeavor (he assured tne) to have their 
approbation. If not, the men must rely upon the Colony for it. How 
long we shall stay is uncertain ; this depends much upon the Arrival 
of our new Levies, and as the Men are principally Farmers, have left 
their Grass, their Grain, and other Affairs much unprovided for, they 
hope every method will be taken for their speedy Relief, and in this 
respect, they rely much upon your Honor's Iufluence. ... 

T. Seymour. 

Brigadier-General Wadsworth to Governor Trumbull. 

New York, July 18th, 1776. 

Hon'd Sir, — As I have the honor to command a Brigade of Militia 
from the Colony of Connecticutt, think it my Duty, to give such infor- 
mation from time to time as may relate to the interest or honor of the 
Colony ; am therefore to inform your Honor, that on the 8th Instant 
Col. Seymour arived here, and inform'd the General that a body of 
about 500 of the troop of horse from Connecticutt had arived near this 
City, and also shewed him his instructions. The evening following at 
a meeting of the Gen'l Officers, the matter was under consideration, 
when it was unanimously agreed, that the men were much wanted here, 
but as troopers, could be of no service in case of an attack, and that 
those men who were not armed with Carbines, or good fire arms should 
return to Connecticutt with the horses, as forrage for them could not be 
had here ; and that the detachment whilst here should do Duty in the 
Brigade under my command. And thereupon received the General's 
Command to acquaint Colo. Seymour with said resolution the next 
morning, which I accordingly did. When he inform'd me he thought 
it would be disagreeable to his party to leave their horses, but said he 
would return to them and sound their minds, when a plan of sending 
their horses at their own expence, (or trust the Colony to reimburse 
them) so far back as not to prejudice the forrage of the army, was pro- 
posed, and as I understood by Colo. Seymour was approved of by the 
General; and thereon, upon the 10th instant they march'd into the 
City, were barack'd, drew provision, ammunition &c. Yet many of 
the Officers objected to their being subjected to fatigue Duty on 
account of their cloathing, but were answered, a partial treatment of 
the several parts of the army would create jealousy, animosity, and 
strife ; and would produce great mischeif in the army ; little duty was 
required of them till the 10th instant, when a number were warned out 
to mount guard who complyed ; a number [of] others being ordered on 
fatigue did not go. The same Day I received a writing address'd to 
me, signed by Colo. Seymour and some of the principal Officers of the 
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troop, representing that by the laws of the Colony of Connecticutt the 
troop were not obliged to do garrison Duty or on foot, yet were 
willing to mount guard but could not consent to do fatigue Duty, and 
unless exempted therefrom should presume they were at liberty to 
return home. Which writing by reason of the General's absence and 
my tour of Duty that Day was not communicated to the General till 
done by Colo. Seymour in the Evening, when the General, as Colo. 
Seymour informed me, said he could make no distinction in favor of 
any one part of the army on this ground, but offered Colo. Seymour's 
Regiment Liberty of going to Bergen point in the Jersey, to relieve 
Colo. Bradley's Regiment which is there at present. To this it was 
objected many of them had no blankets. The General reply'd if they 
had not blanketts they could not go, and farther added if they would not 
submit to the Duty in camp in common with others in the army, He 
did not care how soon they returned home. Being advised of what 
had passed I suggested every argument I was able to Colo. Seymour, 
and those of his Officers I saw, to induce them to tarry, but if they 
were determined to return, not to do it without the General's permis- 
sion in writing. In consequence of which application was made to the 
General who wrote a letter to Colo. Seymour which I have not seen, 
but have it from the Colo, that it contained in substance the declaration 
made to him the night before, and that he had used his utmost endeav- 
ours to persuade his men to stay, notwithstanding which they have 
almost all left the City. The troops are almost daily arriving from 
Connecticutt in small parties, which makes it difficult to ascertain the 
number every day, hope they will soon be compleat ; an Event much 
to be wish'd under our present circumstances. Last Fryday two Ships 
past all our batteries up the N. River under a heavy fire from our guns, 
which they return'd without any loss on our side, except 6 men by an 
accident in firing one of our cannon. What Damage the ships sustain'd 
cannot learn, or how far they are gone up the river. Two flags have 
come from the Fleet, but the letters not being properly address'd were 
not received. The Officers in one of them were very polite, and one 
of them said Lord Howe was very unhappy that he did not arrive a 
few Days sooner. I am with great truth and respect, Your Honors 
most obedient Humble Servant 

James Wadsworth. 

Colonel Seymour to Governor Trumbull. 

Hartford, July 22d, 1776. 

Hon'd Sir, — As the Troops of Light Horse returned yesterday 
from New York, thot it my Duty, to give your Honor the earliest ac- 
count of our Conduct and proceedings, with every attending Circum- 
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stance. I before mentioned the immediate forwarding of your Honor's 
orders to the Majors of the several Regiments named therein, as soon 
as came to my hand. The Companies made so great dispatch in their 
March, that most of them came on, (tho' well spirited) without the 
precaution of a Blankett, or even a Change of Cloathing; they had 
conceived the Idea, from the Suddeness and Urgency of the Orders, 
that they were immediately to be called to Action, and soon to return, 
which made them too Incautious ; I must however in Justice say, that 
a better Body of substantial Yeomen, never appeared on such an Occa- 
sion. They were admired and applauded for their Spirit and Zeal. 
We no sooner arrived at Kings Brige, Monday Morning, than the 
General's Letter mett us. Copy of which now inclose. This at once 
seemed to check and mortify. We had no Idea of sending back our 
Horses, especially as the Men had left their Farms and Crops in the 
most Critical Situation, and must return as soon as possible. I ordered 
them however to halt at the Brige, and with Majors Starr and Sheldon, 
waited upon General Washington. He soon told us, " Forage could 
not be had on the Island, (the drougth being extreme that way) and 
that he could by no means be justified to pay for it, if it could be 
found." This again flung us into some perplexity, for we thot at 
least, if there was so great need of the Men, from the danger of a sud- 
den Attack, as the General often expressed it, that the Continent ought 
to undergo the burthen of detaining us. There was however, no rea- 
soning upon the Subject. We then proposed finding pastures for our 
Horses at and this side the Brige, and depend upon the Colony, and so 
tarry a Short time, rather than be turn'd directly back, which might 
throw a discouragment upon the honest Intentions and wishes of Men, 
forward to serve their Country on any Immergency. To this the Gen- 
eral graciously consented, and after much difficulty to obtain Pastures, 
for a small space, we marchd into the City, thro' dust and Sweat. Our 
numbers were soon trebled, and the Sound of it rung thro' the Enemys 
Camp. The same day our Horses were sent out and the men put into 
Houses with nothing but the Cloaths on their Backs for lodging. As 
soon as a return of our Men could be made, a number were ordered 
upon Guard. This was some thing unexpected, but Chearfully Sub- 
mited to. Soon after a further Order came for mounting Guard, and 
for eight of our men to goe to King's Brige upon Fatigue, there to re- 
main One week. The first of these requisitions were complied with, 
but the last declined as unreasonable for men under our Circumstances. 
Col. Silliman as well as others advised against Submiting to Fatigue, 
that it was counter to the Law of the Colony ; and what your Honor 
had no Idea of Subjecting us to. Major Hart with me of Course (by 
direction of General Wadsworth) waited upon General Washington 
and Stated the Case, mentioned the Exemptions of our Law etc. at 
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same time suggested that the men would freely furnish Guard of every 
kind and man the Lines, as they had done, if they might only be ex- 
cused from working Partys, for which they were in no measure pre- 
pared. We were answered, " that no distinction could be made between 
our men and the rest, and if they would not Submit to these Terms 
they might be dismissed." This Reply, after we had come so far, left 
every thing at home in the most suffering Condition, had made such 
dispatch, placed out our Horses at so much Expence and Risque, and 
had done every other Duty in the Time of the Alarm, and at all other 
Times (except that of the Pick Axe, the Shovel and Wheelbarrow) was 
indeed very humiliating. We could not account for such Treatment, 
unless it was from the quarter of such, who allways viewed, the Exist- 
ence of a Body of Light Horse, with a Jaundiced Eye. It was the 
Opinion of several General Officers, that we ought to be excused ; that 
it might be done consistently, and that we deserved Thanks and applause, 
instead of the Reverse. And in Short, if so large and respectable a 
Body of Men, scattered thro' the Colony, are to be blamed, under their 
particular Circumstances, for not Complying with every formal Round 
of Duty in Camp, from which they knew themselves excused, it must 
rather create Disaffection than otherwise. We are however willing if 
we have done amiss, to stand amenable at your Honor's Barr. 

We left the City on Thursday noon last when the most, if not all, 
our Inlisted Levies had arrived, about Seven Thousand of the flying 
Camp had also reachd the Jersey Shore, these at least must treble our 
number to that of the Enemy. Lord Howe also arrived the Fryday 
before without Fleet or Army (save a Ship or two) under these Cir- 
cumstances, no prospect of any sudden attack, our Horses not to be 
kept any longer, the pressing Circumstances of our affairs at home, and 
the general Opinion, that we could not be needed soon, (even General 
Putnam said we were not wanted) together with the sudden and unex- 
pected Reply from the General, all induced us to return. I have 
troubled your Honor too long with a Relation of Facts, but tho't it 
necessary that no mistake might arise from differing accounts. I ought 
to mention one Circumstance further, that is, just before I left New 
York after the Men were all gone, Generals Spencer and Heath, called 
upon me, and said, there was a misunderstanding in the matter, and 
that they had just come from the General, and he meant to excuse us 
from Fatigue. The matter was now over, the Men gone and irrecover- 
able, and besides the General had otherwise expressd it the Evening 
before, when Major Hart with me waited upon him for the purpose. I 
can't help remarking to j'our Honor that it may be with truth said, 
General Washington is a Gentleman of extreme Care and Caution, that 
his requisitions for men are full equal to the necessity of the Case, that 
if more attention was had to the Northern department ; it would be as 
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well. It is much to be lamented that our numbers of Volunteers are so 
slow and deficient ; am perswaded that detachments must after all take 
place as our only remedy. I should have stopd here, but am this mo- 
ment informd by Capt. Hooker, that Mr. Webb, 1 General Washington's 
Aid DeCong had wrote your Honor something dishonorable to the 
Light Horse. Whatever it may be, know not; but this I do know, 
that it is a general observation both in Camp and Country, if less But- 
terflys and fewer Coxcombs were away from the Army, we should not 
be put to so much difficulty in obtaining Men of Comon sense, to 
engage in the defence of their Country. Your Honor will excuse my 
freedom and prolixity in this, as it proceeds from no other motive than 
a Sacred Regard for the Comunity of which I have the favor to be a 
member. I am, with every Sentiment of Esteem and Regard, Your 
Honors most Obt. hble. Sert. 

Thos. Seymour. 

Colonel W. R. Livermore read the following paper: 

Comparative History of Western Nations. 

The object of this paper is to suggest a scheme of classifi- 
cation and comparison for the history of western nations which 
will aid in the study of the laws that have regulated their 
development. To find these laws we must apply the same 
process of induction that we apply to other sciences. If we 
classify the events of history as we classify objects in natural 
history, we can compare like with like, and the greater the 
likeness, the more significant will be the difference. Any 
general rule that we can find will point to the cause of the 
rule and to the cause of the exceptions. 

The classification I propose is based upon political history 
in the broadest sense. Western history begins with the frag- 
mentary records of Crete and the shores and islands of the 
JEgean, which appear to show that here, two or three thousand 
years before Christ, the Mediterranean or Iberian race de- 
veloped a civilization of its own. One or two thousand years 
before Christ the barbarous Aryans came from the region 
about the Black Sea and spread over central and southern 
Europe and western Asia. The Greeks and Illyrians came to 
Greece. The Italians and Etruscans to Italy. The old ./Egean 
civilization was for a while suppressed, but after the movement 
subsided, it revived and spread in every direction. Small 

1 Samuel Blachley Webb. No such letter is in the Trumbull Papers. 

75 
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states were formed in Greece and in Italy, which grew into 
the Roman Empire. Two or three hundred years after Christ, 
another barbarous migration came from the north and east. 
The Teutons and Slavs, who were also Aryans, spread over 
all Europe. The Roman Empire was broken up. Civilization 
was again suppressed, but after tbe movement subsided, it 
revived and continued to expand. New states were formed 
in Europe. America was colonized and states were formed 
there also. Western history has passed through similar 
phases in ancient and modern times. In relation to the great 
migrations the ancient history of Greece and Rome corresponds 
to the modern history of Europe and America. 

A general outline of western history will perhaps make 
this resemblance clearer, and show how the growth of western 
nations has been favored by civilization, suppressed by bar- 
barism and modified by the shape of the land. 

When the barbarous Aryan Greeks first came to the shores 
of the iEgean, they found the old Iberian civilization there. 1 
The kings of Crete and of Mycenae were powerful, but how 
far their dominion or even their influence extended is unknown. 
After the migration of the Aryans, civilization was for a while 
suppressed, but when the movement had subsided, it revived 
and expanded. The irregular shape of the Grecian penin- 
sula, broken by mountain ranges and indentations of the sea, 
did not favor the formation of a large state. Accordingly the 
region was divided up among a number of small communities, 
in most of which the Greek invaders formed the governing 
class. In the northern part of the peninsula the flux of 
population kept on longer, and civilization was slower in pene- 
trating, but the land is less broken, and when the movement 
subsided, Macedonia, an Aryan state half Greek and half 
Illyrian and Thracian, united all this land into one kingdom. 
When the barbarous Italian Aryans came to Italy, they found 
no civilization. No permanent states were formed until civ- 
ilization was brought there by the Etruscans and the Greeks. 
On the Italian peninsula, unlike the Grecian, the land is 
united and favorable to political union. Strong federations 
were formed by the Italian invaders that grew into the Roman 
republic. 

The Greeks fought each other until the balance of power 
1 See map following page 593. 
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was destroyed and then, under the leadership of Macedonia, 
they conquered the Persian empire and divided it up. Then 
all Italy was united under the Romans, and Greece, western 
Asia, northern Africa and western Europe were added to it 
to form a great empire, and Greek and Roman civilization 
spread over all this area. 1 

The history of modern Europe begins with the migration of 
the barbarous Teutons and Slavs, as that of ancient Greece 
had begun with that of the Greeks and Illyrians. 2 Here, as in 
ancient Greece, civilization was at first suppressed, but after 
the movement had subsided, it revived and continued to ex- 
pand. The irregular shape of the European continent did not 
favor the formation of a large state. Accordingly the region 
was divided up among a number of kingdoms, dukedoms, etc., in 
most of which the Teutonic invaders formed the governing 
class. In the eastern part of the European continent the flux 
of population kept on longer and civilization was slower in 
penetrating, but the land is unbroken, and when the movement 
subsided, Russia, a Slavonic state, the modern Macedonia, 
united all this land under one empire. 

When the Europeans came to America, they brought their 
civilization with them. On the American continent, as on the 
Italian peninsula, the land is united, and favorable to political 
union. Confederations were formed by the northern Euro- 
peans which have grown into the republic of the United 
States. 

The next step is so to classify the histories of Greece and 
Europe that we can compare them more in detail. The maps 
show how the people were distributed after the migrations. 3 
The regions are differently marked, as the old inhabitants or 
the invaders of the first or second wave preponderated in 
numbers. 

The Greeks came from the North. The old inhabitants 
preponderated on the shores and islands of the ^Egean and in 
the land around the Isthmus of Corinth. The dialect of most 
of this region was Ionic. The Greeks preponderated in 
Thessaly, central Greece, and most of the Peloponnesus. The 

1 See second map following page 593. 

2 The causes of these migrations and their relation to climatic changes will be 
discussed in a paper on the Comparative History of Eastern Nations. 

3 See maps following page 597. 
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prevailing dialects were .lEolic and Doric. The Illyrians 
followed the Greeks, mixing with them in the border-lands, 
and occupied most of northern and north-western Greece. 
The Illyrian language was Aryan, like the Greek. 

The Teutons came from the North and East. The old 
inhabitants preponderated on the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean and of the Bay of Biscay, etc. The prevailing 
languages are Romanic. The Teutons preponderated in cen- 
tral Europe, Scandinavia and most of the British Islands. 
The prevailing languages are Teutonic. The Slavs followed 
the Teutons, mixing with them in the border- lands, and 
occupied a large part of eastern Europe. The prevailing 
languages are Slavonic. 

Of the lands in which the old inhabitants preponderated, 
Attica, next to central Greece, corresponds to France next to 
central Europe. Euboea, Creta and other islands in the ^Egean 
to Italy and the islands in the Mediterranean. Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, Megaris, etc., between the iEgean Sea and the Gulf 
of Corinth to Spain and Portugal between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. Messenia corresponds in posi- 
tion to Ireland. Of the lands in which the invaders prepon- 
derated, Laconia, from its isolated position, corresponds to 
England and central Greece to Germany and central Europe, 
Thessalia and Epirus to Scandinavia, and Macedonia to 
Russia. The eastern shores of the .55gean formed the border- 
land of the Old World as the Balkan peninsula forms that of 
the New. 

Although the shape of Europe is like that of Greece in 
general outline, it is very different in detail. Scandinavia is 
like Thessalia in some respects and like Epirus in others. The 
cities around the Isthmus of Corinth are, like Spain, between 
two seas, but not, like Spain, in contact with Asia or Africa. 
The topography of corresponding regions is not alike in every 
case. Laconia, although it is isolated like England, has no 
such sea-coast. If we can find how the history of each region 
differs from that of Greece and Europe in general, we may 
perhaps learn how much is due to such environment. 

The next step is to compare the general sequence of 
events in Greek and European history so as to classify them 
chronologically. 
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GREECE 



EUROPE 



lonians 

^Eolians or Achaeans 
Dorians, &c 
Illyrians, &c 



Romanic Nations 
Germans, &c 
Scandinavians 
Slavonians 



Attica 

Euboea, Creta, &c 

Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, &c 

Messenia 

Laconia or Sparta 
Boeotia, Phocia, &c 
Thessalia, Epirus 

Macedonia 

JEolis, Ionia, Doris 



France 
Italy 
Spain 
Ireland 

England 

Germany 

Scandinavia 

Eussia 

Turkey & Greece 



b. c. 

1000 Dorian Migrations 
Amphictyonic League 
Phoenicians 

Kingdoms 
850 Scythians & Cimmerians 
Colonies on iEgean Sea 
Sparta in Peloponnesus 

Oligarchies 
700 Lydians in Ionia 
Attica united 
First Sacred War 
Col. in Mediter. & Black Seas 

Despotisms 
Persians in Central Greece 
Macedonia expands 

Democracies 
Peloponnesian War 
Athens recovers 
Thebes powerful 



550 



400 



350 



A. D. 

1000 



1200 



1400 



1600 



1815 

1910 

76 



Scandinavian Migrations 
Holy Roman Empire 
Saracens 

Kingdoms, Dukedoms, &c 
Mongols & Tartars 
Colonies on Baltic Sea 
Engl, in Wales, Irl. & France 

Feudal Power 
Turks in Constantinople 
France united 
Wars of Reformation 
Col. in Atlant. & Ind. Ocean 

Monarchies 
Turks in Cent. Europe 
Russia expands 

Commonwealth & Republics 
Wars of Rev. & Empire 
France recovers 
Germany powerful 
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About one thousand years before Christ, the Dorians, the 
last of the Greeks, came from the north of Greece to the 
Peloponnesus and then to Creta and Asia Minor. In Laconia 
they reduced the old Achaean inhabitants to a dependent con- 
dition and formed a strong state with Sparta as its capital. 

About one thousand years after Christ, the Scandinavians, 
the last of the Teutons, came from the north to~the British 
Islands, to southern Italy and to Constantinople. In England 
they reduced the old Anglo-Saxon inhabitants to a state of 
dependence and formed a strong state there. 

Both in Greece and in Europe, the invaders at first held 
sway throughout and were ruled by the kings, who led them 
into their new homes ; but in general, as they settled down, the 
power passed into the hands of the nobles, and the government 
became an aristocracy. Where the old population was more 
numerous it gradually recovered some of its power. The 
monarchy in some states become in turn an oligarchy, a 
despotism and a democracy. Sparta and England, where the 
first invaders were subjected by later immigrants, became the 
leaders of the conservative party, and Athens and France, 
where the old population predominated, the leaders of the 
liberal party. Then came the great collisions in which all 
Greece and all Europe took part. The Doric and Scandi- 
navian conquests mark the first definite points of Greek and 
European history, and the Peloponnesian War and the wars of 
the French Revolution and Empire mark the culminating 
points. If we divide this period into four epochs, we shall 
have in round numbers one hundred and fifty years for each 
epoch in Greece and two hundred in Europe. We shall then 
find by comparison that similar events in the history of Greece 
and Europe, Sparta and England, Athens and France, central 
Greece and central Europe, Macedonia and Russia, generally 
fall in corresponding epochs. 1 

There are, however, important exceptions to the rule. The 
large states of Europe were slower to adopt the democratic 
form of government than the small states of Greece. Sparta 
had no good harbors. Athens was for a long time mistress of 
the sea. Arts and sciences flourished in Athens as they do in 
France, but not in Sparta as they do in England. 

1 For a fuller synopsis of the comparative history of the several epochs see 
tables in my article on " America's Place in History," in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society for April, 1908; second series, xix. 77-99. 
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Ninety-five years have passed since the battle of Waterloo. 
To find the point of time in Greek history corresponding to 
the year 1910 A. D., we must compare the events that fol- 
lowed the Peloponnesian War with those of modern Europe 
since the wars of the French Revolution and Empire. 

Sparta and England were victorious in the great wars, but 
soon lost their supremacy. Athens and France again became 
powerful, but had been exhausted by theit long struggle, and 
Thebes or Boeotia became the most powerful state in Greece. 
Germany is now perhaps the most powerful state in Europe. 
Europe has now advanced as far as Greece between the time 
of Epaminondas and that of Philip of Macedon, or about 
350 B. C. 

The maps of Italy and North America show how the land 
was distributed among the early settlers. 1 Civilization came 
to the western coast of Italy and to the eastern coast of 
America. These maps show the regions of settlement, differ- 
ently marked, as follows : 1. The region settled by the Greeks 
in Italy and by the Spaniards and other southern Europeans in 
America. In each case the immigrants came in small numbers, 
settled only on the sea-coast, and mixed with the old inhab- 
itants. 2. The region settled by the Italians in Italy, and by 
the English and other northern Europeans in America. In 
each case the immigrants came in large numbers and drove out 
most of the inhabitants. 3. The territory of the Romans be- 
fore the expulsion of the kings and that of the United States 
before the Declaration of Independence. 4. The region 
settled by the Etruscans in Italy and by the Frehch in 
America. Both came in small numbers. 

Of the regions settled by the southern people, Campania 
corresponds to Florida and Louisiana, Lucania to Texas, 
Apulia to California, the southern peninsulas to Mexico and the 
West Indies, Sicily, Marseilles, etc., to South America. Of 
the regions settled by the northern people, Rome corresponds 
to the northern of the original colonies and Latium to the 
southern. Samnium to the interior of the Continent ; Umbria 
to the mountain region, Gallia to British America* and 
Etruria to Canada. 

The next step is to compare the general sequence of events 
in the history of Rome and of the United States of America 
so as to classify them chronologically. 

1 See maps following page 601. 
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ITALY 



AMERICA 



Greeks 
Etruscans 
Italians 
Ulyrians 



South Europeans 

French 

North Europeans 

Russians 



Campania 1 

Lucania 

Apulia 

Calabria, Bruttium, &e. 

Sicilia, Massilia, &c- 

Etruria 

Rome 

Latium, &c. 
Samnium, &cv 
Umbria, &c. 

Istria 



Florida & Louisiana 
Texas 

California, &c. 
Mexico & Cent. Amer. 
W. Indies & S. Amer. 

Canada 

Northern Colonies 
Southern Colonies 
Central U. S. 
Northwestern U. S. 



B.C. 



450 



Aryan Migrations' 
Etruscan & Sabine Wars 

Abolition of Royalty 
Conquest of Veii, &c 
Gallic Invasion 

Agrarian Disputes 



343 Latin & Samnite Wars 

Lucania & Apulia Conquered 
Pyrrhic War 

270 



irtsTOR* 



A.D. 



1776 



1861 



1910 



European Colonization 
French & Indian Wars 

Declaration of Independ. 
Louisiana Purchase 
War of 1812 

Agrarian Disputes 
Texas & California annex 
Civil War 
Trans-Miss, settled 
Spanish War 
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Before their national history began, the Romans were sub- 
ject to the Etruscan and Sabine kings and the Americans to 
the kings of England. The Romans and other Latins expelled 
the Tarquins, or, strictly speaking, abolished royalty about 
450 B. C. The Americans declared their independence in 
1776 after Christ. By conquest or purchase both soon ac- 
quired new lands on their borders. The government was 
republican. The population of the Roman domain and of the 
northern United States was urban and commercial as well as 
agricultural. That of the other Latin towns and of the south- 
ern states was almost entirely agricultural. The distribution 
of the new lands became a subject of contention between the 
opposing parties. Then came the collision. The Latins and 
Samnites in turn seceded from the Romans, the southern 
states from the northern. The abolition of royalty and the 
Declaration of Independence mark the first definite points of 
contact between Roman and American history. The Latin 
and Samnite Wars and the Civil War and the reconstruction, 
the second. Taking the dates at 450 B. C. and 1776 A. D., 
for the first, and 343 B. C. and 1861 A. D., for the second, we 
have an epoch of one hundred and seven years for Roman 
history and eighty-five years for American. 

To find a point of time in Roman history corresponding to 
the year 1910 in American history, we must compare the 
events which followed the Samnite Wars with those in America 
since the Civil War. The Samnites rebelled and were con- 
quered. The Romans conquered Lucania and Apulia immedi- 
ately after the war and extended their possessions to the 
Adriatic. The Americans had already,conquered Texas and 
California and extended their bounds to the Pacific, but the 
settlement of this territory mostly took place after the war. 
By the year 290 B. C. the Romans had acquired the territory 
that corresponds to that now held by the United States. The 
next prominent event in Roman history was the war with the 
Tarentines, who were aided by other Greek cities and by 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Romans were victorious, and 
by 270 B. C. had conquered all the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy. In American history the next event is the Spanish 
War in 1898-99, after which the Americans deprived Spain 
of all her Island possessions. The resemblance is not close 
enough to regard them as corresponding events. If we had 
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taken Mexico instead of the Philippines, our history would 
have corresponded to that of the Romans. In taking the 
Philippines we advanced the dial about sixty years according 
to the Roman standard. The Carthaginian Wars followed the 
Pyrrhic War ; we have had no such experience. We can only 
say that 1910 corresponds to some point in Roman history 
about 270 B. C. 

This comparison appears to show that the ancient history of 
Greece corresponds to the modern history of Europe and the 
ancient history of Rome to the modern history of America. 
The peninsula of Greece and the continent of Europe, broken 
by mountain ranges and indentations of the sea, are not favor- 
able to the formation of a large state, but the peninsula of 
Italy and the continent of America are favorable to political 
union. Rival states were formed in Greece and a strong con- 
federation in Italy, rival states in Europe and a strong con- 
federation in America : but the states of modern Europe and 
America are much more highly developed than those of Greece 
and Italy at the same stages of their growth. With railroads, 
steamboats and telegraphs, states are in general much larger 
than before. Europe has moved a little slower than Greece, 
America a little faster than Rome. 

To infer from this resemblance that the history of the future 
will follow precisely the same course as the history of the past, 
would defeat the purpose of the comparison. If its course were 
due to subjective causes alone, this might be more or less true, 
but so far as it is due to environment, it is impossible ; for all 
continents have not the same shape. Moreover, the world is 
round and the streamy of empire moving to the East and to 
the West will soon come into contact. The object in com- 
paring the history of one nation with that of another is to 
ascertain the laws which control its development. When the 
laws are discovered, they will throw some light on the future. 

Western history has moved in a cycle or rather in a spiral. 
Nations have grown up under the influence of civilization and 
have been broken up by the influx of bai'barism ; then the 
fragments have grown and formed still greater nations than 
before. Just as we may fancy a solar system to form around 
a central nucleus until shattered by collision with another 
system and then to combine with it to form another and still 
greater system. This spiral or periodic course of western 
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history affords a convenient basis for the classification of its 
data as the periodic law of atomic weights does for the classi- 
fication of the chemical elements. 

The accidental resemblance of Greece and Italy on one 
hand, to Europe and America on the other, have given us a 
means of subdividing our periods, and of comparing every 
group of events in the modern history of the West with a 
corresponding group in its ancient history. The fact that this 
resemblance is accidental is no reason that we should not 
make use of the valuable coincidence, which serves, as the 
parallel columns of the Rosetta stone, to help us to read the 
past in the light of the present, and which will also help us 
to read the present and future in the light of the past. 

Mr. Norcross communicated a series of letters addressed 
to Joseph Willard, president of Harvard College (1781- 
1804), from Thomas Brand Hollis, Richard Price and Joseph 
Priestley. Some of these letters were shown to the Society 
by President Willard's son, in October, 1853, 1 and were then 
referred to the Publishing Committee, but no action ap- 
pears to have been taken. The originals recently came under 
the hammer, and were purchased by Mr. Norcross for the Uni- 
versity and by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Where the location of the letter is not noted, it is in the Library 
of Harvard University. They have been annotated by Mr. 
Lane, who added a letter of Professor Waterhouse on Dr. 
Lettsom, found in a volume of Lettsom's writings. It is not 
known to whom the letter was addressed. 

From Richard Price. 2 

Newington-Greex, July 21st, 1781. 
Dear Sir, — I think myself much honoured by the favour of your 
letter dated the 28th of Feb'y last which I received about a month ago. 
I am made very happy by the information it contains, that in the midst 
of war and the most important struggle that a people were ever en- 
gaged in, a new Academy for promoting arts and Sciences has been 
established at Boston. In compliance with your desire, I have com- 
municated the incorporating Act and list of members to the President 

1 Proa, ii. 541. 

2 A number of letters to and from Richard Price are printed in 2 Proc, xvn. 
263. 

8 Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, i. iv, xx. 

77 
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and Secretaries of the Royal Society, attended with a letter of my own 
stating the contents of ycur letter to me, and the hopes which the 
American Academy entertain that the Royal Society, governed by the 
neutrality of Philosophy, will favour it with its encouragemt. I do not 
yet know certainly what notice will be -taken of these communications. 
The reply that has been reported to me from the President is, that it 
has not been customary to lay before the Royal Society notices of the 
institution of any Societies whatever. 

I am obliged to be cautious in communicating the inaugural oration 
of your honourable and worthy President on account of Some political 
passages in it. For my own part, I approve and admire these pas- 
sages ; and I request the favour of you to deliver my best respects to 
the Author. 1 I have delivered your letters to Dr. Morell 2 and Mr. 
Maskelyne. 8 I have likewise got a Friend to communicate to the 
Society of Arts and Commerce the copy of the incorporating Act which 
you intended for them. 

I am at present very busy in preparing for the Press a fourth edition 
of my Treatise on Life-annuities and Reversionary payments. I shall 
enlarge it to two volumes, and when out of the Press (which I am 
afraid will not be till the beginning of next Summer,) I shall endeavour 
to get it convey'd to you in hopes of the honour of its being accepted 
as a testimony of my respect for the American Academy. This work 
having been of some use I am anxious about making it as complete as 
possible. "With this view I am collecting all the Observations I can 
get on population, the increase of mankind, and the duration of human 
life in different situations. All that can be worth communicating to 
you in the Philosophical and Astronomical way is published in the 
numbers of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society which 
come out every half year. What has lately most engaged attention is 
the new star discovered near Auriga by Mr. Herschel, a gentleman at 
Bath, who has for sometime been very curious and diligent in watching 
the Heavens. This Star was at first taken for a comet ; and the As- 
tronomer Royal once expected that it would have passed over the disk 
of the Sun at the beginning of last month. But he has since told me, 
that it is doubted whether it may not be' a planet never before discov- 
ered moving at a much greater distance from the Sun than Saturn. It 
has for Sometime been hid by the Sun's rays. Should it appear again, 
Something more certain will probably be determined concerning it. 

Dr. Priestly never went farther in his History of Philosophy than 
electricity and Optics. He has been for Some time wholly employ'd 
in making experiments on the different Sorts of air. In this branch 

1 James Bowdoin. The address is in the Memoirs, 1. 1. 

2 Thomas Morell (1703-1784), a classical scholar. 
8 Nevil Maskelyne (1732-1811), astronomer royal. 
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of Philosophy he has made Several very important discoveries, an 
account of which he has given in five Octavo Volumes, the last pub- 
lished this Summer. 1 One of the most important facts which he has 
discovered is the effect of vegetation, aided by the action (not of heat 
but) of light, in purifying, preserving and restoring common air con- 
stantly injured and diminished by the breathing of animals, the burning 
of fires, putrefaction and other causes. In the day time and particularly 
in Sun-Shine, the purest kind of air is emitted by the leaves of trees 
and all vegetables ; and this emission is more or less copious in propor- 
tion to the vigour of the vegetation and the force of the Sun's light. 
In the night and in the dark it ceases entirely. Dr. Priestley is going 
on with these experiments, and very probably another volume will be 
published in a little time. 

If you think that my best respects and wishes will be acceptable to the 
members of your Academy, I beg you would deliver them. No one 
can observe with a more earnest attention than I do all that now passes 
in America. With much gratitude and the greatest regard I am, Sir, 
your most obedient and humble Servant 

Eich'd: Price 

Deliver my very respectful compliments to the venerable Dr. Chauncy. 2 
Dr. Winthrop 3 was my correspondent. With pain I reflect, that he is 
no more in this world to promote virtue, liberty and Science. But we 
are all following him. God grant that we may leave the world wiser 
and better for us. 

A copy of this letter was sent by another conveyance.* 

Newihgton-Green, May 16th, 1783. 

Dear Sir, — I take the liberty to convey to you the two volumes 
which accompany this ; and I request the favour of you to present 
them to the American Society of Arts and Sciences as a testimony of 
my respect and best wishes. The Bearer is Mr. Mullet, a merchant of 
the best character who has always been distinguished by his zeal for 
the principles of Liberty and the cause of America ; and any notice 
which you may be pleased to take of him will, 1 am persuaded, be be- 
stowed on a worthy man and gratefully received. I have set my name 
to a recommendation of him, which, probably, he will show you. 

I congratulate you heartily on the termination of a cruel and detest- 
able war, and the establishment of the Independence of America. The 

1 Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air, 1774-1780. A 
sixth volume was issued in 1786. 

2 Charles Chauncy. 

8 John Winthrop, who died in May, 1779. 

* Original is in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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contest has issued in that very event which as a friend to mankind, I 
have been long ardently wishing for. 

When you see Mr. Foster or Dr. Chauncy deliver my respectful com- 
plimts. to them. I hope Mr. Foster has had a prosperous voyage from 
this country to his family and friends at Boston. ' I am, Sir, with great 
regard, Your most obedient and humble Servt. 



Rich'd : Price 1 



From T. B. Hollis. 



The Hide, Aug 15, 1783. 

Sir, — I received your obliging letter on the ninth of August ac- 
quainting me with the honour the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences have confer'd upon me in electing me a member of their 
learned body. I am most sensible of that distinguished mark of their 
approbation and desire my acknowledgements may be returned in the 
strongest terms. 

This ingenuous and new institution gives me uncommon satisfaction 
as it will contribute greatly to reinstate your country from the injuries 
of a wicked and cruel war, and realize an Idea my excellent Friend 
Thomas Hollis threw out in the year 1760, and pressed much to be 
put in execution, but it was thought that America was then not ripe 
enough. Happily time has proved that a magnanimous and free people 
even in the midst of calamity and oppression are equal to any just en- 
terprise, and I have no doubt but your ingenuous endeavours and 
researches will add to the Fame and Happiness of your noble and 
generous commonwealth as is my earnest wish. I shall always be 
desirous of rendering what services may be in my power to promote 
the designs of your Society, and I beg you will accept my best thanks 
for the polite manner in which you have communicated this act of your 
Academy. 

I have the Honour to be, with the greatest esteem and regard, Sir, 
your most obliged Humble Servant, 

T. Brakd Hollis 1 

The Hide, Septem. 3, 1783. 

Sir, — I take the first opportunity of conveying the memoirs of my 
noble Friend Thomas Hollis, a citizen of the world, being desirous that 
his memory should live in your new Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and therefore beg that these books may have the honour of being pre- 
served in your Society. He long wished and proposed that such an 
Institution should be established in America for he held it as a Maxim, 
that societies and nations fiorish more by the wisdom and magnanimity 

1 Original in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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of individuals, the leaders of them, than by their numbers, an opinion 
of his which the Americans to their immortal honour have proved true. 
May they long enjoy that peace and happiness which they have so nobly 
obtained and may the arts and sciences under the influence of your soci- 
ety spread universally, and increase the Joys and comforts of life, for 
which they were designed by providence. 

The Genius of the Americans is equal to the world which is now be- 
fore them, and where there will be no want of subjects to exercise their 
talents, nor will Europe be disappointed in their expectations. 

The European societies are too much contracted, but the liberal 
minds of the Americans will see things in a more extensive view, and 
their societies like their governments be generous commonwealths, under 
which only, true science can florish. Your Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has my earnest wishes for their prosperity and success in all 
their enterprises and to become illustrious for their discoveries of truth 
and knowledge. I have the honour to be, with the greatest esteem and 
regard, Sir, your most obed* humble Serv' 

T. Brand Hollis. 1 



The Hii>e, Septem 3d, 1783. ") 

Sir, — I beg leave to commit to your protection the Memoirs of my 
late excellent Friend Thomas Hollis, 2 that they may be honoured by 
being deposited in the Library of Harvard College The Interest and 
Prosperity of which he was always desirous to promote, well knowing 
that knowledge and science tend to produce the welfare and happiness 
of mankind. 

As he was a declared and generous friend to the civil and religious 
liberties of America in particular, how would he now have rejoiced to 
have known that his opinions of the Americans were well founded, and 
that their efforts have been gloriously crowned with success. 

This would have amply recompensed him for the anxious hours he 
had passed, in suspence and fear of the reverse, which, also, would 
have involved his own country in ruin. 

The welfare of Harvard College, nobly instituted for magnanimous 
purposes, will always give me the greatest satisfaction. Much remains 
to be done, for " Peace has her Victories as well as war," by instillin" 
manly and generous principles into the minds of your youth, the calami- 
ties of an unjust war will soon be repaired, among those the loss of 

1 Original in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

2 Some characteristic opinions were drawn from Dr. Franklin on receiving a 
copy of this book, in which he learned thai he was "a doubtful character," to 
Hollis. — Writings of Benjamin Franklin (Smyth), ix, 103. 
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education is not the least, but America profiting by experience of 
former ages and by generous plans of education will rise superior and 
show the world what men should be. 

The danger and difficulty of conveyance have prevented these books 
coming long since. I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect 
and esteem, Sir, your most obedient humble Sert. 

T. Brand Hollis. 

Honest Andrew Marvell accompanies my worthy Friend Thomas 
Hollis. A place in your college for so excellent a republican will be 
a proper honour to his worth and memory, and no doubt agreable to 
the curators of your Library to give. 1 

From Richard Price. 

Newington-Gbeen, near London, Oct : 6th, 1783. 

Dear Sib, — I think myself much obliged to you for the letter 
with which you favoured me Some time ago informing me that I had 
been unanimously chosen a member of the American Academy of arts 
and Sciences. I reckon this a great honour, and I beg you would 
deliver to the members of the Academy my best acknowledgmts. The 
approbation of me which it implies cannot but give me particular Sat- 
isfaction, because it gives me reason to hope that my attempts to Serve 
the cause of truth and liberty have been favourably received and may 
therefore be of Some use. May the American Academy prosper, and 

1 An extract of this letter is printed in Sidney Willard's Memories of Youtli 
and Manhood, i. 150. This work will be quoted in these notes as Willard's 
Memories. 

" At a Meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, April 5, 
1784: 

" 8. Voted, that the thanks of this board be given to Thomas Brand Hollis of 
London Esqr, for his very acceptable present to the Library of this University, 
of the Memoirs of the late excellent Thomas Hollis Esqr; — the Works of 
Andrew Marvell Esqr, and Remarks upon Johnson's Life of Milton. The 
Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, a Gentleman whose memory must ever be endeared to 
this Board, by his warm attachment to the liberties of mankind, and by hia 
exertions to secure the privileges and promote the civil and religious freedom of 
the Inhabitants of the American States in particular, as well as by his great 
bounty and friendship to the University, are peculiarly pleasing to them ; and 
they shall, with gratitude, add these Memoirs to the literary monuments of his 
munificence, which adorn and enrich the public Library." 

The Works of Andrew Marvell, Esq., Poetical, Controversial, and Political, 
containing many Original Letters, Poems, and Tracts, never before printed, 
with a New Life of the Author, by Capt. Edward Thompson. London, 1776. 
3 vols. 4°. In a characteristic Hollis binding of crimson calf, decorated with 
his favorite emblems, the owl, and the caduceus, and figures of Britannia both 
seated and standing. — Lane. 
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become as distinguishe'l by its improvements in the arts and Sciences 
as the united States are by the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 
Several months ago I committed to the care of Mr. Mullet, a Bristol 
merchant, and directed to you, the new Edition (enlarg'd to two volumes) 
of my Treatise on Life-annuities, reversionary payments, population, 
public credit, etc. I hope it has been Safely convey'd and received, 
and that the American Academy will accept it, as a Small testimony 
of my respect and good wishes. I am very glad that it happens to be 
in my power to answer your enquires about the new planet, and to give 
you and the Academy the following account of it. 

The elements of the orbit as determined by Several of the best 
Astronomers and Mathematicians are 

Place of the Node . . . . 2S ll d 49' 30" 

Inclination of the orbit 43' 35" 

Place of the Perihelion 172° 13' 17" 

Time of the Perihelion passage .... Sept. 7 th , 1779 

Excentricity of the Orbit 82034 

Half of the greater Axis . . . . 19.07904 (the earth's 1) 
Revolution 83.3364 Sydereal years 

Mr. Herschel's observations make the apparent Diameter not to be 
less than 4" nor much greater. Hence its real Diameter is found to 
be to that of the earth as 4.454 to 1. It appears, therefore, to be of a 
considerable Size ; and, except Saturn and Jupiter, by far the largest 
of the planets. The best method of finding it will be, by some fixed 
instrument to take the place of the most considerable Small telescopic 
Stars in the neighbourhood of the 44th. Geminorum of Flamstead's cat- 
alogue, and to repeat the Same a few days after, when it wil be dis- 
cover'd that one of them is no longer in its former place ; and thus its 
motion will point it out. For unless a very perfect instrument of a 
power not less than 200 or 250 be used to view it ; there will be great 
difficulty in distinguishing it from a Star of between the 6th and 7th 
magnitude ; and yet, after it is once pointed out, a telescope of less 
power may confirm the planetary appearance. This account has been 
given me by Mr. Hersckel himself, who, by discovering this planet, 
has made his name as durable as the Solar System. He has, from a 
compliment to the King who has taken him under his patronage, chris- 
ten'd it Georgium Sidus; but it will more probably bear his own name. 
He is a Hessian, and came over here in a Hessian regiment, and for 
some years directed the musick at Bath. The Telescopes with which 
he observes are the Newtonian reflecting Telescopes made by himself, 
Some of which magnify the Diameters of objects above 6000 times. A 
peculiar ability which he has of observing with these high powers, to- 
gether with his constant attention to the heavens, has enabled him to 
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make many more discoveries among the Stars. But of these you have 
an account in the last numbers of the Philosophical Transactions ; and, 
therefore, I need not take any more notice of them. Be so good as to 
deliver my respectful compliments to Mr. James Winthrop and to com- 
municate to him this account. It contains a full answer to a letter 
which I have just received from him by Mr. Gorham containing an 
enquiry about the new planet. I Sensibly feel the expressions of kind- 
ness and civility in his letters, which gave me the more pleasure because 
it came from the Son of the excellent Dr. Winthrop, who was one of 
my correspondents for whom I had a high respect and whose memory 
I revere. 

I have not time at present to answer Mr. Winthrop's letter ; and the 
Same is true of the letters which Mr. Gorham bro't me from Dr. 
Chauncy and Mr. Temple, to whom, when they come in your way, I 
shall be obliged to you for presenting my respects. I writ to both of 
them not long ago. 

I have convey'd your letters to Dr. Priestley and Mr. Brand-Hollis. 
I can only add, Dear Sir, that I am, with great regard, Your most obe- 
dient and Humble Serv : 

Rich: Pkice. 1 

Newington-Green near London, M'ch. 14th, 1784. 

Dear Sie, — I take the opportunity of Mr. Eliot's return to Boston 
to send by him a set of Bishop Hoadly's works, which I hope, the 
University at Cambridge will accept as a small offering to testify my 
respect and good wishes. His name as a Divine stands very high ; but 
among the writers on civil and religious liberty it stands next to the 
names of Sidney and Lock and Milton. 3 

In a former letter I gave you an account of all that has been de- 
termined here concerning the new planet. This discovery, together 
with the American Revolution and the progress made in France in the 
power of flying by the Aerostatic machines, 8 render the present time 
a new epoch in the affairs of mankind. 

1 Original in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

2 " At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, June 24, 
1784. 

" Voted, that the thanks of this board be given to the Rev. Doctor Richard 
Price, of London, for his valuable present, to this University, of a new and 
elegant Edition, in three volumes Folio, of the Works of the late celebrated 
Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, a warm Assertor of liberty & 
Friend to the rights of mankind ; . . . And that the President be desired to 
improve the first opportunity to transmit a copy of this vote to Doctor Price." 

The Works of Benjamin Hoadly, D.D., successively Bishop of Bangor, Here- 
ford, Salisbury and Winchester. Published by his Son John Hoadly, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester. London, 1773. 3 vols. — Lane. 

* See The Nation, December 30, 1909, 648. — Lane. 
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The Royal Society have this winter disposed of two prize medals, one 
to Mr. Hutcbings for discovering the congelation of Mercury when the 
Thermometer falls to 40 degrees below nought ; and the other to Mr. 
Goodrick (a Gentleman in Yorkshire) for discovering a variation in 
the light of the star Algol, which it goes thro' every three days, its 
light in this time gradually diminishing till from a star of the first 
magnitude it becomes a star of the 4th or 5th magnitude, and after- 
wards recovering itself again. 1 Since the disposal of these medals 
there has been read to the Royal Society two ingenious papers, one by 
the honourable Mr. Cavendish 2 containing some new facts concerning 
inflammable and dephlogisticated air, and the other by Dr. Blagden 8 
on the meteors of last year, and the nature and causes of meteors in 
general. But the greatest part of our time this winter has been spent 
in a manner very unsuitable to the design of our institution ; I mean, in 
violent altercations and disputes occasioned by complaints of misconduct 
in Sr. Joseph Banks our President and attempts to oblige him to resign. 
These attempts have not succeeded, and at present he seems to be con- 
firmed in the chair and the Society is returned to its usual business. 4 

I have been for sometime confined by a wound in my leg from a fall. 
This confinement, together with the very low and sad state of my wife's 
health, has press'd upon my spirits. But I have great reason to be 
thankful ; for indeed my life has hitherto been a happy life, and my 
heart is full of gratitude to the giver of it. When you see Mr. Win- 
throp 6 deliver to him my kind respects. I cannot forget the kind 
civility of the letter he writ to me. The enquiry in it about the new 
planet I answer'd in my last letter to you. 6 Wishing you, Dear Sir, 
all possible happiness I am, with great respect, Your obliged and very 
obedt servt 

Richard Price. 

I hope you have received the new edition of my Treatise on Annuities 
which I sent by Mr. Barrett, and which I request the favour of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences to accept. 7 

1 John Goodricke (1764-1786) made this discovery when only eighteen years 
of age. He received the Copley medal in 1783. 

2 Henry Cavendish (1731-1810). He read the paper on " Experiments on 
Air " before the Royal Society, January 15, 1784. 

8 Sir Charles Blagden (1748-1820) served as Cavendish's Secretary. His 
paper was on " Some late fiery Meteors." 

4 Banks had been president of the Society since 1778, and finding the secre 
taries were usurping the powers of his office, determined to rectify the abase. 
The president was vindicated and remained in office till his death. Maty, the 
secretary, resigned, and Blagden was chosen to succeed him. 

6 James Winthrop, Librarian. — Lane. 

6 A planet discovered by Herschel. 

' Observations on reversionary payments; on schemes for providing annuities 

78 
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Newikgton-Green, July 23d, 1784 
Dear Sir, — I am glad to embrace the opportunity offer'd me by 
Mr. Gorham's return to send you a few lines. I think myself much 
obliged to you for your letter by Mr. Jackson, and for introducing me 
to his acquaintance. He is, I find, likely to stay with us some time 
longer, and I hope to be favoured with more of his company. I have 
sent by Mr. Eliot a set of Bishop Hoadley's works for Harvard Col- 
lege; and I have by mistake informed you that the two volumes of my 
Treatise on Reversionary payments which he has also been so good as 
to convey, were intended for the American Academy ; but having before 
by Mr. Mullet desired their acceptance of these volumes, I wish those 
bro't by Mr. Eliot may be presented with Hoadley's works to Harvard 
College. The vote of thanks which you have transmitted to me from 
your Academy is more than this present deserved. It was intended 
as a testimony of respect, and I am made happy by the favourable 
manner in which the Academy is so good as to receive it. 

I am often looking to your country as the part of the world where 
liberty, science and virtue are likely to flourish to a degree which has 
been yet unknown. I am however much mortify'd by accounts which 
have been sent me of the state of manners in some of the United States. 
There is, I am informed, among them an avarice, a rage for foreign 
fineries, an excess of jealousy, etc., etc., which are likely to do them 
the greatest injury, and to disappoint the hopes of the friends of liberty. 
I have lately employ'd myself in addressing to them some sentiments of 
caution and advice with which my own mind is greatly impress'd. The 
pamphlet containing this Address is now almost printed and I shall send 
the copies to America in a few weeks. The acceptance of a parcel of 
them by my friends of Boston will be particularly requested. I know 
I am not qualify'd to advise the united States. The goodness, how- 
ever, of my intentions, and the warm part I have all along taken in 
favour of their cause will, I hope, procure for me a candid hearing. 1 
I have writ to Mr. Professor Williams 2 by Mr. Eliot. Deliver to 

for widows, and for persons in old age ; etc. The fourth edition enlarged into 
two volumes. By Richard Price. London, 1783. — Lane. 

Price was elected a member of the American Academy in the year 1783. His 
acknowledgment is quoted in Willard's Memories, I. 73. 

1 Observations on the importance of the American Revolution, and the means 
of making it a benefit to the world. By Richard Price, CD., LL.T)., and Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
New-England. London, 1784. 

The dedication of the pamphlet reads : " To the free and United States of 
America, the following Observations are humbly offered, as a last testimony of 
the good-will of the Author. July 6, 1784." 

The Harvard Library has copies of the Boston reprint, but not of the London 
original. — Lane. 

2 Samuel Williams, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
1780-1788, Professor John Winthrop's successor. — Lane. 
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him if you please my respectful compliments, and also to Mr. Winthrop. 
I am sorry Mr. Gorham has not been more encouraged in his collection 
here. He has met with many difficulties and embarrassments. Indeed 
I never expected he would be very successful. I wish I could have 
been of more service to him. 

I know of no Philosophical intelligence worth communicating to you 
at present. Wishing you, sir, every valuable blessing I am with great 
respect, Your most obedt and humble serve 

Richard Price. 

From Joseph Priestley. 

Rev'd. Sir, — I am truly sensible of the honour that has been done 
me by being elected a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and should have acknowledged it sooner, but that, living at a 
distance from London, I have not known of proper opportunities of 
conveying my letter : My friend Mr. Vaughan going to America very 
soon makes it easy for me to do now what ought to have been done a 
loDg time ago. 

I rejoice that, after so noble and successful a struggle for your liber- 
ties, you are now, in time of peace, attending to matters of science. I 
hope you will have the same success in your exertions in this way. 

As you are so obliging as to inquire after my Observations on air and 
I shall beg to have the honour of presenting my jive volumes on that 
subject to the Academy, and hope that Mr. Vaughan will take care of 
their conveyance. 

I am still engaged in the same pursuits, and two papers of mine on 
that subject are published in the Philosophical Transactions. I have 
the honour to be, with great respect, Rev'd Sir, Your obedient humble 
servant 

J. Priestley. 1 

Bikmihoham, 23 June, 1785. 

From Richard Price. 

Newihgton-Geeen, March 18th, 1786 
Dear Sir, — Your letter dated in Sept'r last did not come into 
my hands till about a month ago, and I now take the first opportunity 
to acknowledge the reception of it. Your University have done me 
great honour by the Vote of thanks inclosed in it. I ardently wish its 
increasing prosperity and credit. I am likewise oblig'd to you for 
transmitting to me the Catalogue of persons who have received degrees 
from the University, and the Massachusetts Almanack for 1786; but 
more particularly for your sermon at the ordination of Mr. McKeen? 

1 Original in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

2 A Sermon, preached May 11, 1785, at the ordination of the Reverend 
Joseph McKeen, to the pastoral office over the First Church of Christ in Beverly. 
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Happy would the Christian church be were all its ministers such as it 
describes. The sentiments in it and also in Mr. Barnard's Right hand 
of fellowship are so correspondent to my own, that it is not possible 
they should not give me pleasure. I differ a little from Mr. Swain in 
the notion of Ordination and Clerical power on which his charge seems 
to be founded. 

I have consider d carefully Dr. Wigglesworth letter. 1 The data men- 
tion'd in it taken from the number now living of persons admitted to 
degrees in every period of ten years from 1711 are in my opinion by no 
means sufficient to give with tolerable correctness the rate of mortality 
among the ministers in the state ; and Dr. Wiggles-worth's table derived 
from these data has irregularities in the decrements and expectations of 
life which must be accidental and cannot possibly correspond to the 
stated course of mortality among any body of men. The rate of mor- 
tality among the ministers and Professors in Scotland appears from 
certain evidence 2 to be less than is common among mankind taken col- 
lectively and indiscriminately and I cannot doubt but this is true of the 
ministers and Professors in the state of Massachusetts. This is a cir- 
cumstance that must favour a scheme for providing annuities for wid- 
ows ; because by lengthening the duration of joint lives it lessens the 
present value of any sums or annuities not payable till the extinction of 
the joint lives. I think, therefore, that if the body of ministers and 
Professors in your state take the Table formed from the Sweden obser- 
vations in p. 165th of the 2d Volume of my Treatise on Annuities for 
their guide, they will be sufficiently safe. The probability is that the 
values there given are too high ; because they suppose an improvement 
of money at so low an interest as four per cent whereas probably in your 
state money may be improved at five or six per cent. 

This, however, will only give additional security, and enable the 
conductors of the scheme some time or other to increase the Annuities. 
Indeed I am not capable of giving any better assistance or information 
on this subject than the Table to which I have referr'd contains. 
Should it be adopted a great" deal of trouble will be saved. I will add, 
tho' a needless caution, that a member of a society governed by this Table, 
should he become a widower and afterwards marry a second wife, must 
be required to make a payment suitable to his age then, and the age of 
his second wife, just as if he had never before made any payments. 
The like is true of 3d marriages. 

By Joseph Willard, A. M., President of the University in Cambridge. [The 
Charge, by the Reverend Joseph Swain, of Wenham. The Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by the Reverend Thomas Barnard, of Salem.] Salem, 1785. — Lane. 

1 Edward Wigglesworth. The letter is printed in 2 Proc, xvn. 330, and a 
further examination of the subject is on pp. 345, 347 of the same volume. 

2 See the Treatise on Reversionary Payments, Vol. 1st, pp. 90, 96, 366, and the 
Notes at the end of the 2d Volume, p. 72. — Price. 
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Deliver my very respectful compliments to Professor Wigglesworth. 
I shall be glad to hear again from him or from you on this subject should 
I be thought capable of giving any farther information. 

Such an English- Greek Lexicon as you wish for would undoubtedly 
be useful, but I am afraid it is not likely to be soon undertaken in this 
country. 

I am not at present sufficiently informed to be able to answer your 
enquiries relating to Reiske's 1 design to publish all the Greek orators, 
and Augustus Ernest's design to compile a more complete Greek Lex- 
icon than Hedericus's. 2 But probably I may soon have an opportu- 
nity of informing myself; and should I succeed in my enquiry I will 
mention the result in a future letter. I am, Dear Sir, with great re- 
spect, your most obedt and humble servt 

Richard Price 

When you see Professor Williams Deliver my respectful compliments 
to him. 

I writ not long ago to his Excellency the Governor, Mr. Lathrop and 
Mr. Clark. 

I have recommended the following scheme to some societies in this 
country 

All married men of all ages to pay five guineas per Ann during mar- 
riage, the first payment to be made at admission ; and also half a guinea 
for every half year of the excess of their ages above the ages of their 
wives if ten years or less ; but if more than ten years to pay one guinea 
for every half year that their ages exceed the ages of their wives more 
than ten years. 

In consideration of these contributions and Fines the widow of every 
contributor to be entitled 

To an annuity for life of £8 if the husband has lived one year after 

making his first payment and made 
two annual payments 
of 9 if . . . two years and made three an- 
nual payments 
of 10 if . . . three years and made four an- 
nual payments etc, etc. 
The Annuity to encrease at the rate of £ 1 for every year that the con- 
tributor shall live more than one year after his first payment. 

1 This may refer to Johann Jakob Reiske (1716-1774), who published the 
Greek Orators in twelve volumes (1770-1775), not living to continue the series. 

2 Benjamin Hederich's "Lexicon manuale graecum," first published in 1722, 
was for many years a common students' handbook. It has been ree'dited again 
and again by later scholars. The first edition by Johann August Ernesti was in 
1754. A fourth edition, "auctior et emendatior," was published in 1796. The 
Harvard Library has a copy that originally belonged to President Willard and 
was bought from him in 1800 by Professor John S. Popkin. — Lane. 
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Recommendations of this Plan 

First. It is the safest plan because it depends less than any other on 
the firmness of life. 

Secondly. It guards against the danger, arising from fraudulent in- 
trusions into an Annuity society of persons who may be dying by con- 
cealed distempers. 

Thirdly. It is more simple than any other plan because it establishes 
nearly the same common payment for all ages and all the differences of 
age between husbands and wives. 

Fourthly. It is more equitable than any other plan because it makes 
those the greatest gainers who have contributed most. And it is also 
more useful by providing the largest annuities at the time of life when 
they will be most wanted. 

From T. B. Hollis. 

Rev'd Sir, — I had the pleasure to receive from you a packet of 
papers relating to America and the progress of your University, which 
were most acceptable to me they came with others to Dr. Price by the 
inattention of the captain in putting them into the post at Plymouth 
they cost £2-lls-l, money entirely lost which might have been applied 
to some good purpose. 

I hope the Americans will never raise taxes from the post office, no 
more than is necessary to defray the expence of carriage of letters, which 
will be but trifling. Every other charge will operate as a licence upon 
the press increase the expence of printing and prevent the communi- 
cation of sentiments which is the life and soul of a republick. Look 
around you and observe how the oress is burden[ed], watched and 
cramped in the European states ! 

I shall be obliged to you for your sermon at the ordination of Mc- 
Keen ; there are parts in that pamphlet shall be made use of. The 
Virginia declaration of Toleration or rather against intolerance, 1 sur- 
passes for spirit and good sense anything of its kind in Europe and 
gives us an example of what we may expect from men emancipated 
from subjection, perfectly free with the powers of the human mind, at 
full liberty to range through the civil and intellectual world, and pur- 
sue truth and knowledge and follow their dictates. The world is young 
and much remains yet to be learnt. From the Americans we expect 
much, as you have advantages Europe never had. You have our ex- 
periences to work with, and our follies and vices, seeing the consequences 
to avoid. 

1 See Writings of James Madison, i. 213. 
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I trust weshall not be disappointed if riches do not pour in upon you too 
fast, before the wisdom of the government direct them to their proper 
end. Your good friends the English are endeavouring to prevent it as 
much as possible. In that perhaps they are not your enemies. 

There was a good speech by John Gardener, Esqr. on the 4 July 
1785 which was published in our papers, but not continued after Queen 
Ann. 1 I should be glad to have a complete copy. 

Having observed in some of your books Greek wrote in Roman char- 
acters, I suppose [it is] owing to the loss of the Greek types at the 
Fire which have not been replaced, and I hear there is no printing 
office in the University. 

The Dissenters are instituting a college for the education of youth 
upon the most liberal principles, and we meet with great encouragement. 
We have lost the excellent and good Dr. Jebb, who wore himself out 
in publick exertions. 2 His own welfare and health were the least 
of his concern, and he dyed a martyr for the people. There is a large 
subscription for his works. 

The emperor should be better informed about masonry. He has 
made the Lodges liable to inspection and almost suppressed them. 
Tyrants are suspicious of all liberal societies ; but he is a persecutor. 
The poor Hussites are now suffering for their principles which seem 
to be unitarian. The first Toleration is now withdrawn which they de- 
pended on. At Vienna there is no free conversation. It is said the 
Duke of Tuscany is more enlightened. 8 I have this day 4 July, ever 
to be celebrated and had in remembrance, made up a Box of Books 
various and mixed, but all I hope will have their use. The larger 
Number is for the Library of Harvard University, a smaller Number 
for the American Academy of Arts and sciences, as more peculiar for 
their purposes, which I desire you will present and make acceptable to 
both the societies. I request you will receive a small parcell for your 
own amusement as directed to you. If among the others there are 
duplicates they can be exchanged. 

My best wishes for the prosperity of both the societies and my esteem 
regard remains with you, from, Rev'd Sir, your obliged and faithful 
Sert. 

T. Brand Hollis 

You shall have the bill of Laden sent you. 

1 An oration, delivered July 4, 1785, at the request of the inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston, in celebration of the anniversary of American independence. 
By John Gardiner, Esq. Boston, [1785.] 

The oration includes a review of the history of despotic governments from the 
beginning. Its later pages were naturally not reprinted in England. — Lane. 

» Dr. John Jebb died March 2, 1786. — Lane. 

8 Peter Leopold. See Cambridge Modern History, vr. 601. 
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From Richard Price. 

Newington-Green, July 24th, 1786. 

Dear Sir, — I have received with great pleasure the letter with 
which you favoured me by Dr. Gordon, and also the volume of memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences which he brought me 
from you. Accept my best thanks for this letter, and for the present that 
accompany'd it. Astronomical knowledge in the united states is, I ob- 
serve, particularly indebted to you ; and I heartily wish you all possible 
success in your endeavours to increase this knowledge, and to promote 
the interest of literature and science. The new world opens a new field 
for enquiry ; and I cannot but indulge the hope that, in consequence of 
such efforts as you and other liberal men are making, and of the re- 
moval of all restraints of free discussion, the American Revolution 
will in the end prove the means of extending much farther than ever 
human investigation and improvement. 

I writ to you some months ago in answer to a letter of yours contain- 
ing enquiries relating to a scheme then under the consideration of the 
ministers in your state for providing annuities for their widows. At 
the same time I writ to his Excelleucy the Governor. I have since 
writ several other letters to different persons at Boston, which I hope 
have been received. 

I have taken care to convey your letter to Dr. Priestley. He has 
lately publish'd a 6th volume of Observations and Experiments on air, 
and also a History in four volumes octavo of the Early opinions concern- 
ing Christ compiled from original writers, proving that the Christian 
church was at first Unitarian. His abilities and ardor as a Divine and 
Philosopher are wonderful. In Philosophy and Politics he and I are 
perfectly agree'd ; but in Metaphysics and Theology we differ much. 

I rejoyce to find that at last all the states have agree'd to the impost 
which is to fund and discharge their debts ; and that a convention of all 
the states is to meet in September next in order to consult about en- 
larging the powers of Congress. 1 At the same time I am grieved for 
the policy with respect to the united states adopted by this country, 
and which seems likely to produce alienation and hostility instead of 
that family union and friendship, which I have been wishing for. 

I have been desired to convey the inclosed letter to the Executors of 
the late very respectable Dr. Winthrop. Will you be so good as to do 
this for me ? I have sent the letter open that you may read it and see 
that it contains a claim from the Royal Society on Dr. Winthrop's 
Executors. Who they are I don't know, nor do I much expect that the 
claim will be recover'd. We have been lately, in the Council of the 

1 This was the Annapolis Convention, which led to the calling of the Federal 
Convention of 1787. 
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Royal Society, examining our debts and taking an account of them, 
and this was found among others. The war prevented the claim being 
made sooner. 

I have been struck with the account, in the volume of Memoirs which 
you have been so good as to send me, of the births, marriages, deaths 
at different ages, and number of inhabitants, at Salem and the parish of 
Hingham. 1 This account proves the probabilities of the duration of 
human life to be greater in these places than in any part of Europe 
where observations have been made. I wish much for more such ac- 
counts from America. I am, Dear Sir, respectfully and affectionately 
Yours 

Richard Price 

I have been obliged to some friend for sending me a very acceptable 
present of the Massachusetts Pocket Almanack for 1786. 

Nbwington-Geebn near London, January 22d, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I beg your acceptance of the volume of Sermons which 
accompanies this letter as a testimony of my respect. 2 I cannot hope 
that you will approve some of the sentiments in the first five of these 
sermons ; but I can safely rely on your candour. You will find that I 
have taken the middle path between the different sects of christians and 
declared my charity for them all ; but I expect, that the consequence of 
this will be, that I shall be opposed and censured by them all. My 
Friend Dr. Priestley (who you know is a zealous Socinian) is now pre- 
paring an answer to me. But nothing shall engage me in a Controversy. 

Dr. Maskelyne, our Astronomer Royal, having desired me to convey 
to America a few copies of his Advertisement of the expected return of 
a comet next year, I have sent one copy to you and another to his 
excellency the Governor. 8 

The convulsions in your state and in New Hampshire have given me 
great concern. I hope that by this time they have been quieted. 
Sufferings are severe teachers ; and they seem to be destined by provi- 
dence to be the teachers of your countrymen. What fatality is it that 
prevents them from seeing that their true interest consists in frugality 
and simplicity, in avoiding luxury, in checking a rage for foreign super- 

1 The papers referred to are Dr. E. A. Holyoke's letter entitled A bill of mor- 
tality in the town of Salem for the year 1782 (Memoirs of the American Academy, 
1. 648-650), and Professor Edward Wigglesworth's Observations on the longevity 
of the inhabitants of Ipswich and Hingham (565-568). — Lane. 

2 Sermons on the Christian doctrine as received by the different denominations 
of Christians, etc. By Richard Price, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. London, 1787.— 
Lane. 

8 Not found in the College Library. — Lane. 

79 
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fluities, in finding all they want within themselves, in obeying their own 
laws, and strengthening their federal government? But I will not 
enter into this subject. 

I have lately been thrown into a state of the saddest grief by the loss 
of the companion of my life. 1 This has given a dreadful shock to my 
spirits ; but I consider that the term of my survivorship cannot be long, 
and I look forward to a resurrection of all the virtuous to a better and 
endless life. With sincere gratitude to you for all your attention and 
great respect I am, Dear Sir, ever yours 

Richard Price 

Hacknet near London, Oct. 10th, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — The last letter with which you have favoured me did 
not reach me till near a year after its date. I have wished much to see 
Mr. Sparhawk 2 the bearer of it ; but in consequence of not being at 
home when he bro't it and my own negligence, I have lost that 
pleasure. 

I wrote to Professor Wigglesworth in July last a letter in which I 
endeavoured to satisfy his enquiries with respect to the Plan for pro- 
viding annuities for the widows of the ministers in your state. I have 
inclosed in the packet which conveys this letter the Appendix to the 
Sermons I publish'd last winter, and a new edition of which has been 
lately published. 8 One of the copies I have directed to Mr. Clark ; and 
I shall be obliged to you for conveying it to him. I have also sent you 
the third edition which will be published next month of my book on 
morals. 4 Shall I request the favour of you to present this volume to 
the University of which you are President ? It is more correct than 
the former editions, and I have added an Appendix containing new notes 
and a Dissertation on the Being and attributes of God. I therefore 
wish the University would do me the honour of accepting it, and allow- 
ing it to be substituted in their library in the room of the copy which 
was sent them some time ago. 

We are here at present trembling under the apprehensions of another 
war with France. I must suppose that our governors have more rea- 

i She was Miss Sarah Blundell, originally of Belgrave, in Leicestershire. 

1 Nathaniel Sparhawk. 

8 The Appendix to hie Sermons replies to the Letters of Priestley contained 
in the latter's Defences of Unitarianism for the year 1786. Birmingham, 1788. 

The College Library contains no copy of this Appendix, nor of the " new edi- 
tion " of the Sermons, but it has copies of the edition published in Boston in 
1815. — Lane. 

4 A review of the principal questions in morals. Particularly those respecting 
the origin of our ideas of virtue, its nature, relation to the Deity, obligation, 
subject-matter, and sanctions. The third edition corrected, and enlarged by an 
appendix, containing additional notes, etc. London, 1787. — Lane. 
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sons than I can see for provoking the French to this war and exposing 
us to the dreadful danger that will attend it. 

Your country has, I find, still many difficulties to conquer, and very 
important points to settle. For your sake, for the sake of mankind, 
and particularly for the sake of my own country, I ardently wish its 
prosperity. Should peace and liberty and science flourish in the united 
states and a wise and efficient plan of federal government be there 
established, we shall here know where to go when calamities come, and 
it will be of less consequence what happens in Europe. 

I am waiting impatiently for an account of the result of the deliber- 
ations of the convention of Delegates at Philadelphia. I admire the 
wisdom of your state in rejecting the vile expedient of a paper cur- 
rency; and I am grieved by the disgrace into which Rhode-Island has 
brought itself. But I must not write a long letter. You may have 
learnt from the discourse which I desired Professor Wigglesworth to 
deliver to you, 1 that having undertaken the work of a tutor in our new 
Academical institution, 2 my engagements are much encreased. This 
leaves me less time than ever for my correspondence, and obliges me 
to contract it. It comes upon me indeed unfortunately at a time of life 
when I am growing less and less fit for all business, and tranquility is 
becoming more and more an object of my wishes. But the sollicitations 
of friends, the hope of being more useful, and the desire of contributing 

1 The evidence for a future period of improvement in the state of mankind, 
with the means and duty of promoting it, represented in a discourse delivered on 
Wednesday the 26th of April, 1787, at the meeting-house in the Old Jewry, Lon- 
don, to the supporters of a new academical institution among Protestant dis- 
senters. By Richard Price, D.D., F.R.S. London, 1787. — Lane. 

2 Our New Academical Institution. This was an institution established with 
a view of supplying the place of Coward's Academy, long the principal place for 
the education of the youth of dissenting families about London. Of this, William 
Morgan, in his Memoirs of the Life of the Bev. Bichard Price, says : " Accord- 
ingly a meeting was held among some of the principal friends of rational religion, 
and a subscription was set on foot with the view of establishing a college in the 
neighborhood of London, for the education not only of Clerical but of Lay- 
students. A very considerable sum was raised in a short time for this purpose. 
A stately edifice was purchased in Hackney, and tutors were appointed for the 
different branches of literature and philosophy. In support of an institution 
formed with such laudable views, Dr. Price not only contributed his share in the 
subscription, but consented to instruct the students in the higher branches of 
the mathematics — a work, for which his mildness, patience, and ability, would 
have rendered him highly qualified, had his time been less occupied, and his 
habits more accustomed to the mechanical drudgery of education. ... Of the 
Hackney institution it will be sufficient to observe that it began its course 
with splendour, and flattered the hopes of its more sanguine friends and ben- 
efactors with the mighty effects it was to produce on the rising generation ; 
but that it soon gradually languished and decayed ; and after an inglorious ex- 
istence of a few years, and the expenditure of more than £20,000, sunk into irre- 
trievable ruin." — Lane. 
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to the success of an important undertaking have determined me in this 
instance contrary to my inclinations, and, 1 fear, to prudence. 

Under a grateful sense of your civilities and attention I am, Dear Sir, 
very respectfully and affectionately Yours 

Richd Price 

After living thirty years at Newington- Green and there losing the 
partner of my life, I am now removed to Hackney a village near it and 
at the same distance from London where I have long officiated as min- 
ister and our new institution is establish'd. 



From T. B. Hollis. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter by Mr. Sheafe his stay was so 
short that I could not show him those attentions which on his own and 
your account I wish'd to have done. 

I am much obligd to you for the federal convention. We have had 
it printed here in all the papers, and I have done the same in the 
country. Most people approve of it but some are fearful least the 
power of the senate should be too great over the president and think 
the legislative and executive 1 should be distinct and separate. 

For my own part it appears to me that the election of the president 
is admirably guarded, the only point of which I have some doubt is 
whither it would not have been safer to have render'd it impossible for 
the president to be reelected or continued. The danger of power is so 
great and the increase of it so natural, and almost consequential, that 
too much care cannot be taken and the only security is by rotation. 

Tho' I detest Aristocracy yet there is not so much danger in your 
republicks, as of single Tyranny, as the division of estates by law coun- 
teracts it ; for tho' elder sons may be made, yet the Law and practice 
being otherwise it will be thought cruel and unjust. 

But a Tiranny in one is not easily got rid of. Look through Europe 
and how are they connected and leagued to support each other against 
the rights of mankind; & consider a late revolution how it was 
brought about and for what purpose against the law of nations. A 
lesson for America but it will not last as the people are not relieved 
by it as in 1688. 

No one of good principles but must be pleased with the excellent 
Dr. Jebb's works. 2 Thinking it would be grateful to your University 
and pleasing to his spirit, I placed Harvard in the illustrious list. 

1 In the original the figure one is written over the word executive, and two 
over legislative. 

* The Works, theological, medical, political, and miscellaneous, by John Jebb, 
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The same person sent a defence of the resolutions of congress wrote 
by a late unhappy man Northcote. 1 They were sent to me, and I 
disposed of them accordingly. With respect to the organ 2 I only 
thought it necessary for my own honor, as it conveyed a reflection, & I 
took that manner to vindicate myself. 

The memory of Dr Chauncy I have a regard for and shall think no 
more about it. 

Yet what is musick, and the blended power 

Of voice with instruments of wind and string? 

What but an empty pageant of sweet noise ? 

'T is past and all that it has left behind 

Is but an echo dwelling in the ear 

Of the Joy-taken fancy, and beside 

A void and countless hour in life's brief day. 

I am much obliged to you for the expressions of regard to me which 
I return with interest. 

Your former packet which I rec'd from Mr. Adams was most accept- 
able. The speeches and publick acts are noble and well intended. I 
hope they will not drop but be continued annually. Gardeners was 
printed here all but the latter part and I had preserved it. Wishing 
to have the others which you have supplied me with, and in future if 
you will be so good as to send me your annual almanack, and some of 
your interesting papers and tracts, I shall esteem myself much obliged 
to you, and will return all the expences attending them. Our papers 
mention that there is an intention of having the Olympic Games revived 
in America. All her friends wish it and say they are capable of it, and 
having acted on Greek principles should have Greek exercises. Our 
college goes on very well and we have begun our exercises, having 
taken in students, and the building is much advanced. The publick is 
agitated about the slave trade. I wish also they would reduce to 
reason the Barbary Corsairs instead of encouraging and protecting 
them. 

I request the favor of you to deliver to the members of Harvard 
University the inclosed letter of acknowledgement for the honor con- 
ferr'd upon me unexpected and unmerited. In my own country I have 
declined all distinguished honors by which the publick could reap no 
advantage, and this in particular, which was offer'd me; but I shall 

M.D., F.R.S. With memoirs of the life of the author; by John Disney, D.D. 
F.S.A. 3 vols. London, 1787. 

Hollis's name appears among the list of subscribers, but not that of the College. 
— Lane. 

1 Thomas Northcote, who wrote Tracts on constitutional subjects; with a 
discourse on the Powers that be, London, 1786. 

2 See Ellis, History of the First Church in Boston, 216. 
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esteem this mark of regard as an approbation of my intentions to serve 
the interest of virtue freedom and learning. 

I have sent a few tracts and papers for your amusement and intend 
you shall hear from me again soon. 

In the mean time I am with great esteem and respect Dr Sir your 
obliged 

T. Brand Hollis 

Jan. 30. 1788. Chesterfeild street 

Gentlemen, — I had the honor to receive from his Excellency John 
Adams a Diploma from the University of Harvard conferring on me 
the honor of Doctor of Laws. 

I receive it with the greatest respect, and esteem it as a great honor 
given to me by so illustrious a University. My inclinations to promote 
the purposes of so learned a body must stand in place of abilities, and 
I shall preserve this instrument among my choicest papers as a testi- 
monial of your partiality to him, who wishing success to all your inten- 
tions, is with all due respect and esteem, Gentlemen, your most obliged 
Humble Sert 

T. Brand Hollis 
Chesterfeild street. 30 Jan. 1788. 

Dear Sir, — Last June 1789 three cases of Books were sent by me 
for Harvard College by Captn Bernard, who obligingly took the care 
of them, and would receive nothing for the freight, which favor by a 
messuage I acknowledge to him, but of these cases I have received no 
account. 1 

I fear your letter has miscarried, it is so long since, for which am 
sorry, being kept in suspence ; but hope they were agreeable, tho' very 
mixed, as I think every book not a real Duplicate is fit for a library. 

I take this opportunity by Mr. Lutridge to send a small parcell for the 
college and a few tracts for your amusement. 

We are agitated about the Spanish war. The friends of liberty hope 
it will be composed, least the revolution in France should be affected 
by it, tho' they have declared they will not be bound by the family 
compact 

How ought we to rejoice in Europe at the astonishing revolution. 
The American led the way triumphantly, but the French have great 
difficulties to struggle with, the opulent Aristocracy, the Tyrannical 
feudal system, the superstition and power of the church, the prejudice 
in favor of the Lord's anointed, yet all these were annulled by a divine 

1 They were received and a vote of thanks recorded September 30, 1789. — 
Lane. 
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afflatus. For nothing else could have effected it, and it will not stop 
there. Truth is abroad and light will follow. What think you of 
one chamber ? The effects are great in this instance, nor would they 
have bore with two ; but have tore one another to peices. 

The calonnades which are published are numerous ; most of the papers 
are hired. It requires the same constancy and resolution which were 
exerted in the american contest to bare up against the infamous aspercion 
continually propagated. 

The accidents which have happen'd bear no proportion to the Prus- 
sian Massacre, and perhaps attended with the least blood of any revolu- 
tion we know of Mr. De La faett has sent the Key of the Bastile to 
Mr. Payne to be remitted to President Washington. 1 What a trophe 
for the Deliverer of Nations. Paine sent it to meobligingly. Dr. Dis- 
ney sent the memoirs for the college, 2 and a copy for you I have sent 
a few tracts for your library and desire your acceptance of those 
directed for you. 

The church has taken the alarm and thrown out the Dissenter's 
motion ; but it will return with greater force next time being better 
understood. 

I have only to add my best wishes for the prosperity of your univer- 
sity, and the continuance of your health. I am Dear Sir With great 
regard and esteem yr most obliged humble sert 

T Brand Hollis 

Excuse my pen 

Chestekfeild May 28. 1790. 

From J. C. Lettsom. 8 

Dear Doctor, — By the return of Dr. Winship to Boston, I em- 
brace the opportunity of renewing a correspondence, which has always 
afforded me pleasure and improvement : though personally strangers, I 
see in my distant friend, that urbanity of manners, that discernment 
and precision of judgment, which beget ambition to cultivate so honour- 
able an intercourse. 

Dr. Winship during his residence here, has not been inattentive to 
medical improvement; he has seen much hospital practice, and applied 
to other sources of medical improvement, so that I am perswaded his 
Time has been well husbanded, and his friendly and social manners 

1 It is now at Mt. Vernon. 

2 The Harvard Library has two copies of Dr. Disney's Memoirs of the life and 
writings of Arthur Ashley Sykes, 1785, which are marked as the gift of Hollis. 
— Lane. See also note 2 on page 628. 

3 John Coakley Lettsom (1744-1815) was one of Dr. Waterhouse's constant 
correspondents and a frequent contributor of mineralogical specimens. — Lane. 
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have acquired him much and deserved esteem ; and I with others regret 
that we have not had more of his company. Of my pursuits ; and of 
all my sources of information as to domestic and foreign politics, he is 
so fully acquainted, that little remains for me to add. 

With respect to the French Revolution, as it seems to have been first 
suggested by sound policy, aided by a philosophy that has triumphed 
over the bayonet, it proceeds towards an establishment, by a firm unde- 
viating step. Many of the resolutions of the National assembly when 
first decreed, appeared to me impolitic, but it is obvious, that this august 
assembly, has acted wisely ; not like the late emperor Joseph, to com- 
pel innovation faster than the minds of the people would bear, but it 
has proceeded synchronous with the gradual conviction of popular sen- 
timent, a reflected light may be born, when the full blaze of the meri- 
dian sun would dazzle and confound. It was a saying of Fontenelle 
" If my hands were full of Truths, I would not open both at once." It 
is certainly a good political axiom. I see clearly the Leaders of the 
French revolution, had all the subsequent decrees, iu embryo at its 
commencement ; but prudently waited for popular sentiment, to put 
into action the punctum vitce. This consideration determines me to 
think, that the Revolution will be permanent, because it is not the over- 
bearing voice of a Junto ; it is the voice of the people, not excited by 
heat or haste, but modified by the light of science, and a just sense of 
the spirit of freedom. I think thou objects to some of the Decrees of 
this Assembly, and particularly that, which levels Titles. Why ? It 
does not level rank ; is there nothing to decorate man but ribbons and 
stars ? Man cannot be equal, but ought not the powers of the mind to 
take precedence of the decorations of the body ? Of their predecessors, 
let them be proud to say, vix ea nostra voco. But putting the reasoning 
of philosophy aside ; the nobility of France hr.s become so enormously 
multiplied, by recent upstarts, that Titles themselves, had already lost 
much of their dignity, and I even suspect, that some of the ancient no- 
bility acquiesced in the present annihilation, that at some future period, 
if nobility should be revived, the ancient nobility alone, would be rein- 
stated. Independent even of this suggestion ; it was a rule that none 
but nobility could command either in the army or navy. If so, this 
prejudice could not be too soon eradicated, and an equal road opened to 
glory and honour, if these form the path to glory and honour. 

I ought to have began this letter with offering my grateful and sincere 
acknowledgments, for the honour conferred upon me, by the University 
of Cambridge, in accepting me as an Associate among so many distin- 
guished characters. I feel a Gratitude, and sense of your kindness, in 
enrolling me of the Academy of Arts, and now of M. D. of the Univer- 
sity, that I cannot express. These favours and honours, if possible 
make me respect America, and her children ; with encreased regard, 
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and enjoy with encreased ardour her prosperity and happiness. I have 
sent, as an humble addition to your Library Professor Burmann's works, 
which you have not in your Catalogue. 1 

For thyself, I have sent a littie packet, and conclude with the hope 
of thy future correspondence, and with the assurance of the sincere 
respect of thy friend, 

J. C. Lettsom. 

London, Febr. 23, 1791. 

From T. B. Hollis. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter of the 14 of April, and rejoice to 
hear your state is happy and go on well they have my sincerest wishes 
for their prosperity. 

The renovation of France is an event which has surprised all the 
world, allowing the most consummate wisdom to guide and direct their 
councils, yet I cannot but think the hand of heaven is with them, as it 
exceeds all the transactions in the History of mankind, and will pro- 
duce such an equal government which the world has never seen, and 
show what human nature is capable of. the extent of which we are yet 
ignorant 

The opposition formed against it only serves to purify and strengthen 
it. Popery seems to hide its diminished head and the Pope will soon 
be reduced to a simple Bishop. 

It is confidently asserted that there is a Unitarian chapel erected at 
Dunkirk, if not probably there will be one soon and then possibly the 
French Deists will declare themselves Unitarians and it may have a 
great effect as to religion amongest them. 

Am much obliged to you for your tracts and catalogue, which rejoice 
to see is so large. 2 

We have had some great French sales of splendid and rare books, 
which sold very high. The great price preserves them, so far it has 
its use, but the high value from the manner of printing is an essential 
inconvenience and prevents the circulation of knowledge. Burke and 
Paine have amused the town, which is obliged to the former " for the 
discussions he has provoked." The answers are innumerable, but the 
French discourses on religion and government are capital. The amaz- 

1 The Harvard Library possesses two volumes by Professor Jan Burmann of 
Amsterdam, the gift of Dr. Lettsom, Thesaurus Zeylanicus exhibens plantas in 
insula Zeylana nascentes, Amstelaedami, 1737 ; and Rariorum af ricanarum plan- 
tarum partes i. — xn. Amst. 1738-39. These are without doubt the volumes 
referred to. — Lane. 

2 A catalogue of the College Library was printed in 1790, covering 368 pages. 
At this time the Library contained about 13,000 volumes. — Lane. 
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ing change in that people is astonishing, they seem just the reverse of 
what they were. I have no doubt all will tend to good, and they will 
come out into light and freedom which none in Europe but themselves 
can bear. 

The anniversary of the French revolution will be celebrated here as 
usual rejoicing at the emancipation of such a number of our fellow 
citizens. 

I have sent a number of prints to Mr. Pearson, correspondent secre- 
tary to the American Academy of Arts and sciences, for the use of that 
society to induce them to think of the art of engraving. 

I have inclosed a few tracts for your own entertainment. 

We shall not soon repair the loss of the excellent Dr Price ! x 

I am Dear Sir with great regard and esteem your obliged humble 
Sert, 

T. Brand Hollis. 

London, June 18. 1791. 

Dear Sir, — I reed your favour of 14 April, and am glad to hear 
that Dr. Manship [Winship?] is returned safe and well, to whom I de- 
sire my compliments. The revolution of France engages the attention 
of good men the French assembly has acted with the most consummate 
wisdom, and there is no fear of any antirevolution. The King's flight 
and return with acceptance of the constitution, has confirmed every 
thing. The new Legislative assembly is much approved of by the 
people, and will follow the plan of the constituent assembly. Every 
thing is quiet and peaceable in France. The French Flag is respected 
by the Emperor and by Holland, and will be by all. What a Lesson 
in Politicks is this revolution of which the world never saw its equal. 

You Americans nobly begun the glorious race of universal freedom 
and amidst difficulties distress and danger brought into practice some of 
the doctrines principles and Laws of Plato. The French have imbibed 
his spirit, his hatred of Dominion, and his love of equal Laws. Near 
3000 years since this doctrine of equality has been divulged for the 
benefit of mankind, but so enslaved and oppressed that they knew not 
they had rights nor the means of vindicating them. Such are the 
effects of superstition, enthusiasm and oppression ; but now there is no 
fear of knowledge ever being destroyed. The liberty of the Press 
[has] been preserved, Priests and Despots will be no more. 

How ought we to rejoice that we live in these times when the human 
powers are called into action. The excellent Dr. Price was thankful 
he had lived to see these days, tho' not permitted to enjoy the Issue; 
another excellent man, Dr. J. Jebb hoped he should live to see a gen- 
eral hunt of Kings. How near the time. Dr. P. praised God for his 
goodness, and was contented, as was the other, knowing no effort of his 
1 Died April 19, 1791. — Zone. 
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would be lost. The world has had great losses of valuable members, 
but others will arise I have no doubt, to carry on the work of the per- 
fection of the human species. Mr. Bowdoin was a valuable member of 
society and of extensive views. 

Will not the committies answer all most all the purposes of an upper 
house, which distinction the times will not at present bare, if ever 
necessary ; every new assembly is a jealous enemy to the publick good. 
Unity in will and representation should be one and all distinctions 
annulled. 

The spirit of the Church has discover'd it self at Birmingham by the 
most abominable riots and destruction of the property of good and dis- 
tinguished men. Dr. Priestley's Library apparatus and manuscripts, 
and his great work just ready for the press all destroyed and lost, and 
never can be recover'd, having been made and procured at a great 
expence. His life was also in great Danger, nor can he return ; he 
supports this persecution with dignity and magnanimity, becoming one 
of the first Philosophers. Has just published a letter to the members 
of Baron Swedenbourg's church. Tho' sensibly chagrined and morti- 
fied at the disgrace of my country and which the church ought to de- 
clare its detestation of such principles I hope it will work for good and 
bring on the releif which has been so often applied for, and which is so 
just and easy to be done. This oppression does not exist in other coun- 
tries. Take away the test and there will be no persecution. 

Burke's book has occasioned many interesting disquisitions and all 
against his principles so that his reputation is much lower'd in the pub- 
lick esteem for besides his despotic principles he has been shown to be 
very inconsistent with himself. 1 

Payne's book has done much good but given great offence to Aristo- 
crats. Burke being so violent against the English and French revolu- 
tion prevented prosecution of Payne ; his life is published. 2 Some 
parts true and many false. Every article regarding me is notoriously 
so, having never seen the book till printed, etc. The Spaniard is con- 
vulsed but his edicts will not prevent the French books circulating. In 
short this is a period full of astonishing events and more to come equally 
great. I never thought much of life but confess should be happy now 
to be permitted to see the denoflment of this great Revolution in religion 
and government. The French will soon take the lead in literature, for 
as Voltaire said of the English, their wings not being clip'd they will fly 
Jusque au ciel Baron Trenk, for writing about rights, has been in 
durance vile, but the Emperor has recover'd himself and released him. 

1 Burke's "Reflections on the Revolution in France" appeared in the last 
months of 1790; Paine's " Rights of Man " began to appear in February follow- 
ing. Hollis was connected with its publication. 

2 By Francis Oldys, a name used by George Chalmers. 
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Tiranny .while yet it lasts must be moderate The English will be last 
to profit of the general principles now esteemed. 

Mrs. Macaulay departed the night before the King, but left behind 
her a spirited answer to Burke. 1 No authors have been more reviled 
and abused than this writer. They took advantage of an indiscretion 
which to the publick they made almost criminal, tho' she was induced 
to it by art and infamous design. Her defence of liberty dignified her 
stile, which certainly has been appropriated by others to noble purposes, 
and we are obliged to her for painting Tyrants and Priests in their true 
colours, and giving just notions of Liberty. Many thanks for the 
papers you sent me, and the catalogue of your Library which has given 
me great satisfaction that you are so rich in books, and I like the many 
[ways] of arranging them all regarding together each author, but know 
not how to arrange them in the library to appear well which is very 
difficult. 

your pocket almanack is most entertaining. 

I see you have many duplicates. In that case, if among those I have 
sent to the college there should be real Duplicates, I should wish they 
might be exchanged for others. Some time agoe the B[ritish] Museum 
parted with their duplicates, but did "not attend that no book is a dupli- 
cate, but a fact simil, and they parted with different editions, and you 
know that some times a different edition may prove some point. Be- 
sides that, a publick library should have every book existing if possible. 

In June 18, 1 sent a large Port Folio of Prints to Mr. Pearson, secre- 
tary of the academy of Arts and sciences, which hope he has long since 
received for that Academy, and if I do not mistake some pamphlet for 
you. Of this I have not yet heard. Let me have the pleasure of 
hearing from you as often as convenient, since no one is a more sincere 
and faithful friend to your country, and not more interested in the 
prosperity of your University than him who is with the greatest regard, 
Dear Sir, your faithfull humble Sert 

T Brand Hollis 

The Hide. Novem. 4, 1791. 

Feb. 20, 1792. 

Dear Sir, — I have only time to acknowledge the receipt of yours 
of the 15 and 22 of Octo., with some tracts and your almanac which are 
most acceptable to me. 

By Dr. Winship I take the opportunity to send a complet microscope 
of Nairne's, for Harvard University, thinking it will be of use and en- 
tertainment to the young students. I have inclosed a Book or two for 

1 Observations on the Reflections of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke on the 
Revolution in France, in a Letter to the Earl of Stanhope, — issued anonymously. 
The author was Catherine Macaulay. 
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your use, which hope will be agreeable. The French go on well and 
are safe. We hope no amity by agreement without including them, and 
then the Liberties of the world would be safe and Despots reign no 
more. Let not filthy Lucre deceive you. Without a firm treaty of 
Amity with Americans, French and English, the same game will be 
played over again. The spoils are great ; ruin and devastation please 
the conquerors 

I have returnd thanks for you to the Society of Arts. I had very 
short notice ; otherwise could have said more. 

Mr. Barlow has published an excellent book, advice to priveledged 
orders. 1 Farewell and be happy 

T Brand Hollis 

From J. C. Lettsom. 

Esteemed Friend, — I regret that Dr. Winship's sudden departure 
from London, prevented me the pleasure of writing by him as I had 
intended. 

I mention'd, I believe, that I had applied to Sir Joseph Banks for 
thy admission into the Royal Society ; and the only obstacle he inti- 
mated, was, that the limited number of Foreign members was full. I 
have since applied to Professor Blumenbach, of the University of Got- 
tingen, who had the care of the King's sons, and who has promised to 
propose thee as a member of the Royal Society of Gottingen, which I 
doubt not will be successful. 

Upon the death of Dr. Franklin, the only honorary member of the 
Medical Society of London, in America, I proposed thee as his Suc- 
cessor, and in consequence of thy election, our Secretary informed thee 
of the same. The reason I proposed thee, was, that I thought thy 
name would be an honour to our Institution. 

I am very happy to hear of the growing prosperity of your Univer- 
sity, and particularly of every department of Medicine. 

The violence committed against the Dissenters of Birmingham, 
soon subsided, after the misguided mob had destroyed property to the 
amount of about $40,000. It evinces, however, the popular spirit of 
persecution in matters of religion, which ultimately like every other 
persecution against Truth and Justice, defeats its own purposes, by 
confirming the minds of some, and opening those of others. It is sur- 
prising that people should be so long lost to propriety and reason, as to 
be angry, that individuals should chuse another course to arrive at the 

1 The College Library has the American edition, " Advice to the privileged 
orders, in the several states of Europe, resulting from the necessity and pro- 
priety of a general revolution in the principle of government. By Joel Barlow." 
2 Pts. New York, 1792-94. — Lane. 
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same haven. There seems to me, to be as much reason to quarrel with 
another, for a difference of feature of body, as of mind. I never 
saw two things alike, no two leaves, no two faces, nay, it is impossible 
to make with a pen two dots alike, and I question whether there are in 
the world two persons alike in religious doctrines ; Perhaps the Creator 
designed this wonderful diversity, in Nature, as an object of admiration, 
humility and gratitude. Of Persecution it could not be, unless we 
were designed, each to destroy his nearest neighbour. 

It would seem in the eye of Reason, equally easy to live without po- 
litical persecution ; yet in Europe, every potentate is preparing for 
some storm, or to stem the current which has sprung up in France, and 
which seems likely to extend political freedom through the Continent. 
The emperor of Germany is at the head of the Despots, who are en- 
deavouring to oppose the Rights of Man by the point of the Bayonet, 
aided by the Kings of Prussia * and Sweden 2 and the Empress of Rus- 
sia. The first is an artful hypocrite, who in spite of every deception, 
cannot even lull to quietude, his own subjects, as well in Bohemia, as 
the Netherlands, and while he threatens France at the instigation of the 
minor despots under his Banner, with one hand, the other trembles for 
the event. He has seen science triumph over the sword in the troops 
of his Brother in Law, and he fears the infection of freedom, more 
than he dreads the effusion of blood. The Empress 8 is too distant to 
do much, and since Potemkin's death, 4 she has more to fear from the 
Grand Duke and her own Court, than from France or French princi- 
ples. The king of Prussia, will reluctantly aid the emperor, betwixt 
whom a jealousy still must subsist, and I see no motive sufficient to in- 
duce his warm interference. As to the Don Quixote king of Sweden, 
tottering on his own throne, and involved in debt, he has enough to do 
at home to establish his own revolution — and more especially when 
his subjects have in view the amiable character of the Crown prince of 
Denmark, who is the most distinguished youth in Europe. 6 Holland 
appears busy about nothing, but if the Stadt holder deeply interferes 
in the French revolution, he may expect a counter part in Holland, 
where the flame is scarcely smothered, of revolution principles. 

Spain is poor and weak, and Italy still weaker ; Besides the king of 
Naples is too much of a Democrat himself to interfere even for his 
abandoned Son D'Artois. 

Under these views I still hope France will escape the rage of these 
Despots. They seem all afraid to commence hostilities, and hope to 

1 Frederick William II. 

2 Gustavus III., who was shot at a midnight masquerade at the Stockholm 
Opera House on March 16, 1792. 

8 Catherine. 

* Died at Jassy, 1792. 

6 Frederick, son of Queen Juliana Maria. 
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weary the French by distant Threats, and that time will divide their 
patriots, and occasion intestine quarrels ; and then and not before to 
strike the Blow. May Frenchmen by union acquire strength, and by 
perseverance establish the rights of man ! I do not think the present 
national Assembly exhibit the same firmness and solid sense, as the 
former; but there are, however, very great characters in the present, 
and where a Condorcet presides vigour must result. 

1 ought not thus to have branched into European politics as Dr. Win- 
ship is well acquainted with the recent transactions in Europe, to 
whom I must refer; and when a subject is opened, we may pursue it 
to too great an extent, especially when the person we address, is com- 
petent to the writer ; but however trivially I have extended this letter, 
I shall be satisfied in its affording a proof, that I am sincerely thy 
friend, with which I am &c 

J C Lettsom 
London, March 12, 1792. 



From T. B. Hollis. 

Dear Sir, — I have only time to acquaint you that I have sent a 
Box of Books to your care for Harvard College Library they are mixed 
and various, but what you have not; indeed I could wish, if at any 
time you have reed Duplicates provided they are fac simils that they 
may be disposed of for others. I sent by Dr. Windship a microscope 
with hope you have ree'd safe. There were some tracts tied up loosely 
for him and Mr. Guild, which by the servant was put in carelesly. 
If they are distinct, please to give them to those persons with my 
compliments. 

France will succeed and establish a free and equal government in 
spight of the Aristocrats, all owing to America. 

Health and happiness attend you. I am, Dr Sir, yours most 
sincerely 

T. Brand Hollis 
June 25, 1792. 

From J. Priestley. 

Eev'd Sir, — I take the liberty to introduce to you the Rev'd. Mr. 
Toulmin, late of Chowbent in Lancashire, who, with many others, is 
under a kind of necessity of leaving a country in which Dissenters, and 
especially those of a more liberal cast, are exposed to continual insults, 
and even outrages of the worst kind. He will best explain his own 
views and wishes, and, from the knowledge I have long had of him, I am 
confident you will have no reason to repent of any kind office it may be 
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convenient to you to render him. He is equally intelligent, serious, and 
modest. 1 

Inclosed is a recommendation of bis father for the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 2 Dr. Price a little before his death wrote one to the same 
purpose, signed by Mr. Lindsey and myself. What became of it we 
cannot learn, and therefore we take the liberty to transmit another. 
We are confident that the University of Cambridge will suffer no dis- 
grace by conferring honour on such a person as Mr. Toulmin, and 
therefore we request your concurrence. 

It is not improbable but that some time hence the father may follow 
the fortunes of the sou. This I also think will be my own case. All 
my three sons will, I hope, be in America soon, and if they get settled 
to advantage, I shall wish to join them, tho not immediately, if I can 
be permitted to remain here in quiet. 8 But such is the bigotry and 
violence of the High church party, favoured by the Court, that I begin 
to doubt it, and I shall think myself happy if, in my old age, I can find 
an asylum with you. In this case I shall greatly prefer a situation near 
your university. My eldest son, 4 who will either accompany, or soon 
follow, Mr Toulmin, will inquire how far this is practicable. Should 
this take place, I promise myself much satisfaction from your society. 
As my youngest son has not finished his studies, 5 I intend, if he do not 
prefer Agriculture or Commerce, to put him under your care. He will 
accompany his brother. My second son 6 is to meet them [ ] France 
as soon as he can leave that country, and it is possible that he may be 
with you before them. With the greatest respect, I am, Rev'd Sir, 
yours sincerely 

J Priestley. 

Clapton Ap'l 10, 1793. 

From J. C. Lettsom. 

Esteemed Friend, — I have duly received, with thy letter of the 
14th of November last, various packets which I have forwarded respec- 

I Harry Toulmin, son of Rev. Joshua Toulmin of Taunton, born in 1766 and 
educated at Hoxton Academy, was minister at Monton, Lancashire (1786-88), and 
Chowbent, Lancashire (1788-92), emigrated (1793) to America, and became suc- 
cessively president of the Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, secretary 
to the State of Kentucky, judge of the Mississippi territory, and member of the 
state assembly of Alabama. He died on 11 Nov., 1823, having been twice mar- 
ried. — Dictionary of National Biography, lvii. 82. — Lane. 

II Joshua Toulmin. The degree was conferred at Commencement, 1794. 

8 His three sons migrated to America in 1793, and he himself reached New 
York June 4, 1794, and not receiving any call to preach, went to Northumberland, 
Penn., where he settled. 

* Joseph Priestley. 

6 Henry, who died at Northumberland, in 1795, aged eighteen. 

» William. 
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tively. Once a month, a messenger usually travels between London 
and Hanover, so that I can forward with ease a packet to Gottingen. 
Mons r . le Luc, who resides at the palace of Windsor, kindly undertakes 
any thing of this kind for me ; though it probably will not be long be- 
fore Hanover will be in other hands ; an event, which would prove a 
singular happiness to this Country, as I conceive it to be a mill stone 
to our neck, which has brought us into numberless German connexions, 
and expences, no way conducive to our political consequence, but pe- 
culiarly so, to generate wars, and a vacuum in our Treasury. I rather 
suspect that Prussia will join France to secure Hanover, and it is not 
unlikely but Austria will be of the party ; tho' I think more probable, 
that Austria will unite with Russia, and guarantee Poland to Russia, if 
this will guarantee, the recapture of Silesia to Austria. The king of 
Prussia, the infamous Illumine, has been injuring himself, by the most 
unnatural politics. He ought to have supported Poland, as a barrier 
to Russia, and France, as a barrier to Austria, instead of which, he has 
been attempting to ruin his only friends. I imagine by this time he 
has been so alarmed by the imposing despotism of Russia, as to have 
made terms with France; after his resources and character, are equally 
ruined. 

I am very glad to find that my collection of ores have been accept- 
able — humble as it is, it may form the embrio of a Giant in mineralogy. 
I enclose for thy acceptance a packet, and am sincerely Thy friend, 

J. C. Lettsom 

London, Mar. 26, 1795. 

From T. B. Hollis. 

Rev'd Sir, — The Bearer of this Mr. Pledger is a substantial and 
reputable Farmer. I am desired to give him letters to some persons in 
America that he may not be a total stranger he having intention to 
settle in your country and several others with him. 

I have no doubt but you will assist him as much as is in your power 
tho out of your line but he will be a gain to your country which is a 
sufficient reason for my applying to you. 

In the month of march I sent a parcel of Books some for the College, 
and some for particulars as directed, and some tracts to you. A chemist 
in Bishop gate street undertoke to send them. I hope you have by 
this time received them. I could not at that time write being indis- 
posed but am now recoverd. 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter with some tracts for which 
am much obliged to you, but it being mislaid cannot answer it only re- 
member you thankd me for some vols, of the Political state of Europe 
which I am not entitled too as they came from another person. 

81 
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I desire your acceptance of 4 tracts regarding a very sensible man 
and of uncommon abilities yet they could not secure him from the 
severeties of a scotch Judicature and unpresidented punishment to 
Botany Bay among rogues and Felons, the Disgrace of human Na- 
ture ! ! ! but we are not the people who used to govern this country. 
Look into Davenant who wrote near 100 years agoe regarding the 
Duty of Private men in the administration of Public affairs and points 
out what will be the consequence of a house of Parliament become 
corrupt and devoted to the will of the minister — the total destruction 
of the constitution itself. The Question is whither we are or are not 
in such a situation. 

But this is not a country for free conversation or communication of 
just and true sentiments. 

may you always enjoy the liberties you have acquired for yourselves, 
and deserve them by a proper use of them is my earnest wish ; and that 
you in particular may be blessed with health and good spirits to the 
end of life. I am, Dear Sir, with great regard yours most sincerely 

T Brand Hollis. 

Chbstbkfeild Street, May 26, 1795. 



From J. C.Lettsom. 

The last letter I received from my respected Friend was dated so 
long ago, as Novemb. 1794. An interruption of correspondence much 
to my regret, and which I will endeavour to obviate by attention on my 
part. One thing discouraged me from writing, no longer remains. It 
was the chagrin I experienced in not succeeding so early as I wished, 
in procuring a Diploma, in thy favour, from the Royal Society of 
Gottingen, which, at length however, is come to my hands, and I trans- 
mit it with singular pleasure, as a tribute due to thy moral character, 
and eminent abilities. I dare say Professor Blumenbach acted with 
true friendship to me, as well as under a just sense of thy merits, but 
great bodies moved slowly, and the luminaries at Gottingen, imitate 
those in the heavens — I will not say with equal utility. 

The revd. Mr. Toulmin, paid me a visit at Grove-hill, soon after I re- 
ceived your Diploma for him ; and this respectable Divine received 
this mark of your esteem, with a proper sense of its obligation. 

I continue so closely in my professional routine of business, as to 
prevent me from finishing some performances yet in embrio. What 
little I do write, is currente calaino super strata viarum : I have, how- 
ever, brought out a small brat or two, in the pamphlet size, which I 
enclose for thy acceptance. My large work, on the diseases of great 
towns, and the means of preventing them, I believe will die with me, 
as age must follow leisure ; the access of the first, is as discouraging as 
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the want of the latter ; for work I must, in medicine, whilst I have 
powers. 1 

As our newspapers continually arrive with you, I can communicate 
no political news, as all I know, is from nearly the same sources you 
possess. Peace seems still distant, tho' distress of every kind stares 
Europe in the face ; but nothing will stare it out of folly and pseudo- 
politics, but the dread of famine and bankruptcy, both of which, are so 
far advanced, as to call aloud, to sheathe the sword. You, in America, 
by pocketing a few affronts, are securing political and moral benefits, 
which we are forfeiting by false honour, and kingly pride ; May the 
aliena pericula cauta, be realized by the people of America, is the wish 
of thy friend. 

J. C. Lettsom 

London, Febr. 20, 1798. 

My esteemed Friend, — After some lapse of time, I renew our cor- 
respondence by the medium of one of your citizens, 2 who has occasion- 
ally favored me with his company, and which has afforded me much 
satisfaction. I trouble him with the delivery of a packet for thy accept- 
ance, most of which, however, has been previously in thy possession. 
I wish I may have time to collect another volume or two upon similar 
subjects. Thou wilt see, by the publick prints, in a more copious man- 
ner than I can communicate by letter, the various approaches towards 
peace, and the present unhappy prospect of the renewal of hostilities, 
between France, and Germany and England. The preparations of the 
French, present such a formidable front to the emperor, and the ruin 
of his Italian influence so prominent, that I still think, he will submit 
to give up Mantua to the Cisalpine Republic, rather than venture an- 
other doubtful campaign ; especially as a new Republic, has just started 
up called the Cis Rhenine Republic, in which Cologne, Aix la Chapelle 
and Treves have already entered ; and this must eventually lessen, if 
not totally destroy his influence as head of the Germanic empire. This 

1 The pamphlets referred to may well have been his Hints respecting human 
dissections, London, 1795, and his Hints for promoting a bee society, London, 
1796, both published anonymously. The College Library possesses copies of 
both, but derived from another source. 

The larger work referred to, Dr. Lettsom apparently never finished. The sub- 
ject was proposed as a prize question in 1791 by the Medical Society of London, 
and Dr. Lettsom's essay received the medal. Pettigrew's Memoirs of Lettsom 
(i. 138) states that " the manuscript, to which many additions have since been 
made, is now in the possession of the writer of this Memoir." Entertaining 
letters from Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse to Dr. Lettsom, and from other American 
correspondents, are printed in these Memoirs, but nothing either from or to 
President Willard. — Lane. 

3 A Mr. Avery, whose initials are not given in the superscription. 
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republic will probably be supported by the king of Prussia, who prob- 
ably will be rewarded with Nuremburgh and Franconia. 

The French without much exertion, except acting as pirates on our 
commerce, and alarming us with invasions, may ruin us by our debt, 
which is now four hundred millions of pounds, and our expences are at 
least one million of pounds a week ; expences which no nation can long 
support. Peace we must have, and this the French know, and I pre- 
sume have demanded such lofty terms, as our Ministry did not chuse to 
accept, and Lord Malmesbury is again returned from France. After 
all, I cannot avoid thinking that before winter peace will be concluded. 
Negociation draws nearer together contending nations — nations mutu- 
ally exhausted by war, and the people at large equally courting peace. 
I sincerely wish you may long be preserved from entering upou the 
horrors of war, and from entailing upon your posterity debt and dis- 
grace, both of which we [ ] fully. I am sincerely, &c 

J. C Lettsom 

London, Sept. 27, 1797. 



From B. "Waterhouse 

Cambridge, 20th August, 1822. 

Dear Sir, — You expressed a desire to see some letters of mine, In 
Dr. Lettsom's printed correspondence. I therefore seud you the volume, 
which contains them. There are a few others in the 3d Vol, but they 
are all on medical subjects. The letters commence at page 457. They 
were published without my knowledge. They contain more nonsense 
than treason, yet a little of the latter, the English party being judges. 

Dr. Lettsome was a very benevolent, most indefatigable, good na- 
tured, vain man; obstinately bent from early life to become a great 
one, and he was so, in the eyes of a great many. He tried to imitate 
the inimitable Fothergill, but head and heart failed him. Fothergill 
was too great a man to be vain, and too religious to be proud. Your 
friend Rush knew the difference of the two men, and so did I. Lettsom 
obtained the esteem and gratitude of the community he incessantly ben- 
efitted ; Fothergill merited the applause of the world. When he died 
Dr. Franklin wrote to me his high opinion of him. I lived with him 
three years, and can hardly conceive a better man, yet had he a temper 
as quick as gun powder. Fothergill was contented to be good in secret, 
while his imitator, did much good, by sound of trumpet. Religion was 
twisted around every fibre in the heart of one, while it was playing 
pranks now and then around the head of the other. If Rush almost 
worshiped Fothergill, I can conceive it and forgive it. He often spoke 
to me of yonng Benjamin Rush with approbation ; for he only knew 
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him when a student. He said he sometimes attempted to moderate the 
sanguine temperament of the young American, but too ardent a politi- 
cian. But he never ceased to esteem him. Whereas Lettsom never 
had the unqualified approbation of Fothergill, and Lettsom never ap- 
peared to be quite easy in his company. It is remarkable that among 
the numerous letters published in three 8vo. volumes, there is not one 
from Dr. John Fothergill ; yet did he write him many ; but they were 
generally too monitory for publication. Lettsome was under the pat- 
ronage of Samuel Fothergill, the brother of the Doctor and a famous 
preacher among the Friends. On this account the Dr. never ceased 
to do him all the good in his power. He laboured thirty years to make 
John Coakley Lettsom really the man he pretended to be. But alas ! 
he knew that Lettsom's professional life was little more than a drama. 
When Fothergill died, he lost his Mentor, and he found it rather diffi- 
cult to act the quaker. The mask would now and then slip off; and 
the consequence was he had but little business among the opulent of 
that society. Fothergill was a profoundly religious man without talk- 
ing about it ; while Lettsom's conduct, in different parts of his life, 
shewed that he considered it not so much a ladder to Heaven, as to 
fame, influence, and wealth. I never associated with him while in 
England. He considered me as standing between him and Fothergill, 
As soon as I got back to my own country, Lettsom commenced an 
endearing correspondence with me, and bound me to him by gratitude, 
and finally by esteem. His friendship, at 3,000 miles distance was truly 
valuable. 

The more I reflect on it, the more I am convinced that it was wisdom 
in Mr. Jefferson not to allow his letters to be published. The orthodox 
would at once couple him with Tom Paine, and say — " behold a pair 
of Unitarians ! " Dr. [David] Osgood is seriously ill, and will hardly 
ever enter his pulpit again. 1 Mrs. W. desires her respects. 

Benjn. Waterhouse 

P. S. I cannot say that I am not an advocate of Captain Porter, 
against the Editors of our abusive papers. That such men as Ben 
E[ussell] and such as resemble him, should stand at the avenue of 
public opinion, and be the arbiters of morals, and sound politics, is 
more than ridiculous. Socrates, and Plato, and Zeno and Epictetus 
gave lessons of truth and wisdom to the people in ancient days ; but 
now the task has devolved on the Editors of newspapers ! 

When you have sufficiently amused yourself with the volume of let- 
ters, I should like to have it, as I have promised the loan of it to another 

friend. 

B. W. 

i He died in 1822. 
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P. P. S. I see by the paper of this day — that Mr. Adams has made 
a very valuable donation to the town of Quincy for literary and religious 
purposes, etc. I can, however tell that gentleman that unless he give 
a good slice to Andover — and to foreign missionaries, and to bible soci- 
eties, who are democratizing the world, he will have no masses said for 
his soul. 

August 21st. 1822. 

Mr. Ford submitted four pieces from the Samuel Phillips 
Savage papers, the gift of Mr. Shaw. With the letter of 
Chubb was also given a copy of his " Collection of Tracts on 
Various Subjects," printed in London, in 1730, containing 
thirty-five treatises, chiefly of a controversial character. 



From Jedediah Andrews. 

Philadelphia 9br. the 19th, 1703, 

Sir, — Observing of late, by your Carriage and Discourse, those 
things which do give me Reason to fear you have Thoughts of forsaking 
the way of worshipping God in which you were educated, and joyuing 
with the Church of England, I thought it my Duty to lay before you 
my Sense of your Proceedings, and to endeavour to stop you to the 
uttermost of my Power. And because I have seldome the Opportunity 
of a vocal Conference, your Multitude of Business, or other Reasons 
obstructing your obliging me with frequent Visits, as also because many 
things might be forgot and passed over unthought of in such a Con- 
ference, I thought a literal Representation of my thoughts, and the 
Concern I have at the Deviation might be well taken and most service- 
able. Sir, I can say without Vanity that ever since it hath pleased 
God to cast your Lot in this Place, I have taken a singular Delight in 
you, and had a particular Respect for you, and did so far confide in 
your fidelity and Constancy as to rejoice in your Company, expecting 
no small Assistance, Encouragement and Comfort from you, in the 
weighty matters I am concerned in. But now I find, or at least I fear, 
I was deceived and trusted too much in that which I am like to fail of; 
which hath cost me no small grief and exercise, and given our Ene- 
mies Cause of Triumph. I am sorry to find you ready to listen to and 
heed the frivolous Arguments and Reasons which they give for their 
unscriptural Ceremonies and Orders, which they have without any 
sufficient Warrant introduced into the Worship of God. Religion is a 
serious thing, and tho' Worship of God ought to be carried on with the 
highest Fear and Reverence of God who is a jealous God, as well as a 
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wise God, and knows best what way and manner of Service will tend 
most to his Glory, and our Good, without being beholden to us for our 
Inventions ; neither are we to charge our glorious Lord Jesus Christ 
with Injustice or Folly by imagining his Word is not. a sufficient Guide 
for us in Matters of Religion, but that in Justice or Wisdome he ought 
to have set up more Rites for us to practice, which because he halh 
not we will mend his work. It is well known that the things in which 
we differ from them are unscriptural and barely humane Institutions ; 
and the sinfullness of worshiping God with men's Inventions the re- 
nowned Mr. Willard hath by irrefragable Arguments evidenced ; show- 
ing that it is not only a sin but a great sin so to do. And I know you 
will allow him to be a man of admirable Judgment, sincere piety and 
great integrity. And as for the Reasons that they give for their Cere- 
monies, they are no other than may be given for many more, if they 
should see cause to enjoyne 'em. For they do affirm that the Church 
hath Authority to institute as many as she pleases, or to take in all 
them that are used in the Church of Room. And the Reason (they 
say) why they have retained so few and left the rest, is not for want of 
Authority to have kept them, but only because they were troublesome. 
Thus you see where Men will run when they will not be content mod- 
estly to submit to scripture Rule. You know that our fathers, who 
were many of them Men of celebrated Piety aud Learning, and of un- 
stained Integrity, left a pleasant Land, iu which they enjoyed many 
comfortable things for 'this Life, did choose rather to undergoe the diffi- 
culty of subduing an howling Wilderness in which they might serve God 
according to the Pattern of his word, than to be obliged against their 
Consciences to comply with unscriptural Impositions. Which thing 
they did not do without serious Consideration, fervent Prayer, and 
consulting the mind of God in it. And after all they found themselves 
in the way of their Duty in doing what they did. Now, would it not be 
a scandalous thing for us that are their Offspring, practically to charge 
them with folly in all this, and tack about and comply (without most 
serious weighing the matter, and best Advice) with those things which 
they in Conscience to God, suffered so much merely to avoid. I pray 
you seriously to consider of it I believe the very [torn] pious father and 
the late Pastor Mr. Willard would conceive much grief, if they should 
be advised of this your leaving your first Love. And for my own Part 
I must needs say, the Defection of no Person hath troubled me so much, 
as yours ; because of the especial Love I bear to you, and singular 
Contentment I have taken in you, having had great Expectation that 
you would greatly strengthen my hands. And I must observe to you 
also, that your Example will be no small Detriment, if you persist in 
what you seem to incline unto ; so that you had better never came near 
us. Sir, I hope you will oblige me with an Opportunity of Conference 
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afore you go off, that I may reason with you about these things, here 
so amicably laid before you, and know what your mind is about them. 
It is observed in Mr. Baxter's Life, that he said when he was under 
Temptation, he grew more indifferent in Religion than afore: That 
then he was inclined to Conformity in those Points which he had taken 
to be sinfull, and was ready to think, why should he be singular and 
offend the Bishops and make himself contemptible in the world, and 
expose himself to Censures, scorns, and sufferings, and all for such 
little things. But when faith revived, then none of the Parts or Con- 
cernmeuts of Religion seemed small to him, and man seemed nothing 
to him, and the world a shadow and God all. I add no more, but that 
I am (Sir) your affectionate friend and servant 

Jedediah Andrews. 1 



Thomas Chubb to William Bowdoin. 2 

Sib, — I am apprehensive you must have been misinformed as to 
Salisbury being remarkable for cutlery ware in general ; because it is 
noted only for making Scizars of a better or perhaps finer sort than is 
made in other places, some of which are of a very high price, and the 
cheapest are Is. 6d. per pair in a retale, and 14*. per doz. in a whole- 
sale way, which I am doubtfull is to high a price for your sale. The 
noted places for cutlery ware, are Birmingham in Warwickshire, and 
Sheffield in Yorkshire. I have applied to a maker in this town in the 
woollen way, and he has sent you the patterns and prices of such wool- 
len goods as is made here. As to your query, I observe, suppose an 
universal deluge to have taken place, according to the Scripture account ; 
and that it was introduced by the too near approach of a commet to this 
earth, as Mr. Whiston supposes ; 8 then if the deity had interposed, and 
so far altered the natural course of the commet, as to have prevented 
the deluge, the question is, would the divine wisdom have been im- 
peached thereby ? And my answer is, it would not. For as a universal 
deluge was an event that was productive of the greatest evil that has 

1 A sketch of the fife of Jedediah Andrews (1674-1747) will be found in 
Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, in. 10. He was of Hingham, Mass., a 
graduate of Harvard College in 1695, and ordained in Philadelphia in 1701. 
Franklin refers to his preaching in his Autobiography, Writings (Smyth edition), 
1.325. 

2 A merchant of Boston (1713-1773), a son of James by his first wife, 
Sarah Campbell. He is one of Prince's subscribers. — N. E. H. Gen. Reg., vin. 
247. 

8 William Whiston, who wrote a "New Theory of the Earth," in which he 
confirmed the narrative in Genesis on Newtonian grounds, explaining the deluge 
by collision with a comet. It was first published in 1696, and an appendix was 
added to the fifth edition in 1736. Whiston lived until 1752. 
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befallen the inhabitants of this globe, at least, that has come to our knol- 
edge ; so had the Deity by a special application of his power prevented 
this evil, it would, surely, have been consonant to the most perfect wis- 
dom and goodness ; provided such special interposition to have been 
likwise consonant to that method of providence by which God governs 
and directs the affairs of the solar systim, in other extraordinary and 
like cases of whom it may fairly be presumed he conducts it in the best 
manner ; at least such an interposition does not appear to be repugnant 
to wisdom and goodness. You suppose the Deity could not but fore- 
see all events that would naturally follow his own productions; and 
that he could easily have so constituted this system, as to have 
thereby produced or prevented at first, whatever might appear in after 
times necessary to be produced or prevented in an extraordinary way ; 
but then this supposition may possibly be carryed too far. That God 
could have so constituted the solar system at first, as to have prevented 
the deluge, I readily grant ; but that he could have done this without 
the introduction of some equall or greater evil, may, perhaps, admit of 
some doubt ; because if that could have been done, then there is the 
greatest reason to presume it would have been so. And as the Deity 
did not interpose in an extraordinary way, to prevent that universal 
deluge, which is supposed to have taken place ; so this renders it greatly 
probable that such interposition is not consonant to that method of 
providence by which the solar system is governed ; and consequently 
that he does not interpose in affairs of much less importance ; I say it 
yields this probability, but then it does not give certain proof he does 
not, and therefore, I do not take upon me to aver he does not. I am 
sir, yours to serve 

Tho : Chubb x 
Salisbury, March 28, 1745. 

1 The interest of this letter lies in the writer. He was born in 1679, served 
an apprenticeship to a glove-maker, but was obliged to give up his work on ac- 
count of a weakness of the eyes. Passing his spare time in studies, he was 
inspired by Whiston's " Primitive Christianity revived " to prepare a tract, enti- 
tled " The Supremacy of the Father asserted." This gave him an introduction to 
the public, and he wrote many tracts on religion, arriving at no little reputation. 
He died in 1747. " Chubb could not surmount the disadvantages of his education. 
His teaching was inconsistent and ill-defined. Though frequently mentioned in 
contemporary controversy, he is generally noticed with the contempt naturally 
provoked by his want of scholarship or philosophical knowledge. He did not 
make such an impression as Toland or Tindal, and his writings fall chiefly after 
1730, when the deist controversy culminated with Tindal's ' Christianity as old as 
the Creation.' He is however entitled to respect for his sincerity, modesty, his 
general moderation of tone, and moral elevation. His most formidable critic was 
Jonathan Edwards, who attacks Chubb's free will theory in his great ' Treatise 
on the Freedom of the Will ' (Pt. i. sec. x). He appears to have been a good deal 
read in America." — Leslie Stephen, in Dictionary of National Biography, x. 298. 
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Jonathan Edwards to Gideon Hawlet. 1 

Stockbridge, Octob. 9. 1756 
Rev. and dear Sir, — I thank you for yours of Sept. 20. which 
contains very affecting accounts. God indeed is remarkably frowning 
upon us every where : our enemies get up above us very high, and we 
are brought down very low : They are the Head, and we are the Tail. 
God is making us, with all our superiority in numbers, to become the 
Object of our Enemies almost continual Triumphs and Insults. Many 
things that have happened doubtless make us very contemptible in their 
Eyes, and in the Eyes of almost all nations of Indians on the Conti- 
nent. And in Europe things don't go much better, that I can under- 
stand. I think it is now put out of all doubt, after many contradictory 
accounts, that Minorca was surrendered to the French on the 29 Day 
of last June ; principally through the wretched Cowardice or Treachery 
of Admiral Byng. This with the taking of Oswego with its Circum- 
stances, will tend mightily to animate and encourage the French Nation, 
and give 'em vast Advantages, and weaken and dishearten the English, 
and make 'em contemptible in the Eyes of the Nations of Europe. I 
see very little good Effect of the awful Frowns of Heaven upon us. 
I am just now returned from a Journey to Windsor and Northampton : 
and by what I observe instead of a spirit of Humiliation and penitent 
supplication to Heaven, a spirit of discontent, murmuring and mutual 
Jealousy prevails, finding fault with Rulers, officers, etc. together with 
great degrees of discouragement. This Province on a motion from 
Lord Loudon have ordered 1000 men to be ready to march on my 
Lord's call from this County and the County of Worcester to join the 
army. The last Sabbath a Post was sent from my Lord to the Colonels 
in these Counties, informing that He had received advice from Gen. 
Winslow, that all the French Regulars and the whole Power of Canada 
were in motion to attack our Camps ; ordering them forthwith to send 
the 1000 men ; and I suppose they are now just ready to march. Some 
of our Captives who escaped from Canada are very lately come into 
them, 4 on Connecticut River that say thirteen Thousand are coming 
against you, to inform of which a Post was sent to Lord Loudon this 
week. What will become of us God only knows. It looks as if some- 
thing great, and perhaps almost decisive, were to happen before Winter. 
Let us unite in earnest and humble love to the God of armies and the 
God of sovereign and infinite mercy, which alone can be our hope. My 
Family thro' mercy are well and give their service to you. . . . 

Jonath. Edwards 

1 At this time chaplain to Colonel Richard Gridlej's regiment at Lake 
George. 
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Richard Stkes to Samuel Phillips Savage. 

Camps at Lake George, July 9, 1759. 
Sir, — May these Lines find you in health and prosperity, as I am at 
present, and further to acquaint you that I have not had the opportunity 
to send to you before the present Juncture, by the Bearer Mr. Hascall, 
which is Colo. Willard's setler, and am in hopes these Lines will coma 
safer to hand than what I wrote Last year. So Sir having nothing to 
relate Extraordinary nor news to Inform you, no further than we are 
making all Preparations Imaginable to advance further towards our 
Enemy's Land and Expect to Embark daily and am no wayes Timer- 
ous, but what we will meet with success and come of with honour. So 
Sir having no more to add at present but my best Respects to Mr. Scolly 
Mr. Gilman and all Gentlemen who enquire after my wellfare. So Sir I 
take the Liberty to subscribe myself your humble servant to command 

Ricii'd Sykes. 

P. S. This is to inform you of my misfortune. On the road I ac- 
cidentally met with a person that was willing to Enlist under me and 
accordingly I Enlisted him and Paid him his Bounty, but he took the 
Opportunity to Desert and I missed him Instantly and advertised him 
and twenty shillings sterling for the Taking of him before a magistrate, 
besides other Expenses. Accordingly he was taken and carried before 
Colo. Dewight in Springfield, and I was obliged to pay the money. At 
that Present time he was taken very ill in Springfield and our Company 
was oblidged to march and leave him. So I left a man to care of him 
and bring him along, and as soon as he got to the Green woods he gave 
the second slip and I have not heard of him since. I Reported him to 
the Adjutant General and had him mustered by Regular muster master. 
I Received out of the Treasury bounty for 34 men. Out of that num- 
ber one Deserted another I left at home sick of the mezzles and a 
serjeant to take care of him. He got in to Hampshire province, and the 
Serjeant could not get him out of it, but he Brought me the bounty to 
Port Edward. I Reported the same to Colo. Willard at Fort Edward, 
and gave him the bounty that belong'd to the Province to acquit miself 
of the charge of it, and took his receipt at the same time Mr Savage 
I should be very glad if you would be so kind as to take up my bonds 
till I come to Boston. 

Circular Letter from Massachusetts Delegates in 
Congress. 1 

Philad., 31 January, 1800. 

Sib, — We take the liberty to address you on a subject which appears 
to us very important to the interests of our Country. The communica- 
1 From the James Murray Bobbins collection. 
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tion however is not designed for the rse of the legislature at large, but 
we submit it to your discretion to show it to any individual members 
confidentially. 

The present plan of the opposers of the General Government clearly 
is to bend their power to democratize the character of the State Legis- 
latures, and among other objects to affect the choice of electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President so as to secure an antifederal President. The 
danger that they may succeed at the next election we think greater than 
is generally supposed. The Virginia Legislature have provided for a 
general ticket ; in this way they get a unanimous suffrage for an anti- 
federalist, and annihilate the federalists of Virginia, they being the 
Minority. 1 

In Pennsylvania the antifederalists will probably either produce a 
similar event, or prevent any electors from being appointed. In N. 
York, where the Legislature choose electors, a great effort is making 
to obtain a democratic majority in that legislature, and they express 
confidence in their success. 2 N. Jersey is also mentioned by them as a 
subject to be practised on. In this critical state of things we feel that 
it is very important to guard against one antifederal vote from Massa- 
chusetts ; for one vote may turn the election. 

Whether this is to be done by choosing at large thro' the Committees, 
or by choosing by the Legislature, or by uniting two or more districts 
for choosing, or in some other mode the wisdom of the Legislature will 
determine. We presume not to point out the mode, but only to suggest 
the danger which we apprehend and which we in this place, and in our 
present employment, are perhaps better circumstanced to observe than 
our friends in Massachusetts can be. Excuse us for suggesting these 
ideas ; our anxiety for the event of the election must be our apology. 

1 "Our Legislature yesterday passed an act concerning the electors for our 
next election of President, etc., which seems to give considerable alarm to the 
people. From this act it appears that our electors are to be elected by a general 
ticket, and that I, as a citizen, must vote for twenty one electors, whether I have 
any real knowledge of them or not. We have ever admired the privilege of elec- 
tion heretofore practiced in this country [Virginia], but the violence of [John] 
Taylor [of Caroline] and his party has untimely arrested this privilege from the 
people. Even under our State Legislature it appears that the judiciary cannot 
administer justice to none but those who are composed of the hardy veterans, or 
Directorial procelites. This, Sir, is the unhappy state of our country, and I pray 
that the hand of justice and equal liberty will reach them before it be too late." 
— John B. Walton to Timothy 'Pickering, January 19, 1800. Pickering Papers, 
xxvi. 16. 

2 In Pennsylvania the Senate was federal, and threw out the bill prepared and 
passed by the lower House providing for a general ticket. The spring elections 
in New York went against the Federalists. While the Jefferson party was seek- 
ing to democratize the States, Hamilton was seeking to defeat the possibility of 
Jefferson as President, and was conducting his well-known intrigue against John 
Adams, which hastened the downfall of the Federalist party. 
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We have the honour to be, with great respect and Esteem, Sir, your 
very obedient servant 
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A similar letter to this is sent to Mr. Phillips with whom you will 
communicate. 1 



1 This postscript is in another hand. The body of the letter is in the writing 
of Samuel Dexter, Jr. 



